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STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 
BROWN’S 
English Grammars. 


EDITED BY 
HENRY KIDDLE, A.M., 
BROWN’S 
Firs .Lines of English Grammar. 





BROWN’S 
Institutes of English Grammars, 
| USED IN THE BEST SCHOOLS. 


The excellence of Brown's Grammars is very gener- 
ai ei mutenasare waich have come is competition with 
wh ave in 
them, they have steadily advanced in Public favor, 

and are largely in use throughout the country. 

The rules and definitions are simple, concise, philo- 

and accurate, and are illustrated with clear. 
ness and force. 

At a Regular Meeting of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of New York, held Nevem- 
ber 5th, 1879, Brown's Series of Euglish Gram- 
mar were adopted as text—books to be used in 


the City Schools. 


BROWN’'S 
Grammar of English Grammars, 
Over 1000 pages, Royal 8vo............ 86.25. 


The ‘“‘ GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS’ is 
an invaluable book of reference, and ev:ry 
should have a copy in bis library. No teacher can af- 
ford to be without 





ROSCOE’S CHEMISTRY, 


New Editon, Just Published. 
scientific in its modes of tation, 
and up to the present state of the science, it is yet so 
condensed that the learner is not discou: when it 
is put into his hands. The most important facts and 
hn of modern chemistry are arranged in a — 
prin precise and scientific form. 


GANOT’S PHYSICS. 


Ninth Edition Revised and En 
Forty-four oWood Cute 
The best elementary treatise on physics, experimen- 
tal and applied, that has « pty Lys 





Wont Hundred and” 


age. It is so written any one ge 
| on of elementary mathematics, be able to 
read it with ease. [tis profusely and e! tly illus- 
ng to mod- 


trated, particularly on those parts pe 
ern instruments of research, The most attractive 
feature of the book which shows iteelf in the discus- 
sion of «very subject, is the fact that it is written w 
to the times, and it will furnish many teachers 
students with “fresh food” which they could not 
otherwise obtain without great expense. Used 
Text Book in the Principal Colleges in the United 





Lambert’s Primary Physiology. 
A concise handy text-book of One Hundred and 
Seventy-Five Pages, for  bagianese in Physiology, 
Very Favorabie Terms for s for {ntroduction. Address 


WILLIAM WOOD 4&4 CO., 


27 GREAT JONES STREET, N. Y. 


JOHN R. ANDERSON & co., 
56 Beekman St., New York. 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


Bought,-Sold,- Exchanged. 


Constantly on hand a large assortment of new and 
shelf-worn School-Books, at discounts of from 15 to % 
per cent. from net list. 

It teachers, having sample copies of School-Books for 
which they have no further use, will send a list, an offer 
‘will be made for them. 


Bargains in Books. 


Tah 


‘s and 
Batannice & at reduced — Y Oxclop work <blished od 
ee liberal concessions from pubiisher’s prices 
All Et desirous of bu ing books to = Ay 
find it greatly in their interest to to address und: 


New York and 1d London Book Co., 
1191 Breadway, New York. 











ate) Primer English Composition. 


NINTH YEAR. 
_THE- 


N.W YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL 


$2.00 PER ANNUM. 








—_o— 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


THE PRESS, 


| The most influential papers in the country have ever 
commended the JouRNAL, recognizing it as the leading 
25¢.| | OnFEe on education : 
5 = pene one of the best educationa) journals.”—Appile- 
| ton 2 Journal. 
40C.| “The circulation te ra pidly increasing, s result due to 
the excellence of its matter."—Bvening Post. 
° $1.1 0) feats with matters of interest."—New York Sun. 
ill of interestiag matter."—N FY. Tribune. 
interest to teachers.” 
“Te well edited.""—Caicago Teacher 
a ome ials are ofa practical character and well 
School Journal. 
a ‘volushie auxiliary.’ ~ Forest and Stream. 
“ The representative exponent "—Home Journal. 
ta ore - representative of our educational inter. 
est = 
y= - 





5 NEW YORK, MARCH 138, 1880. 
RECENT SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS. | 
—BY— 
D. APPLETON & CO., 
APPLETON’S SCHOOL READERS The Oldest Weekly Educational Journal. 
: The Leading Educational Paper. 
By WM. T. HARRIS, L.L.D., Supt. of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. * perrrad Dprever eacher whe an Store ee are 
; P w journal of education pu n Ame 
A. J. RICKOFF, A.M. Supt of Instruction, Cleveland, Ohio. ——_| seb Shades bate aanne netic smear 
MARK BAILEY, A.M., Instructor in Elocution, Yale College \Weraat Feruriperiniendent, pict? and aging 
CONSISTING OF FIVE BOOKS, | Mtipregents the modern methots of touching. the fore: 
| corm eat thoughts — Sein oat practical ideas, the mast 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED | prires pages, ant thas constitutes areal” 
These books excel all other school publications of the kind ever issued from | CYCLOPADIA OF EDUCATION 
the American press. The combined product of the best talent and highest schol- | ff Rthvuines tne TEACHER ar the netenviat eum: 
arship, embellished with every useful and attractive adjunct of pictorial art, and gut s¢vancing civiilzation. Av cramination of) ration 
constructed with especial regard to mechanical excellence, they have as was antici- | ofthe usefuinces and extent of the work the Journal is 
pated, met with extraordinary success, and already attained a popularity unpre- | 
cedented in the history of school-books, Specimen copies for examination with | 
reference to introduction, if approved, will be sent to Teachers and Committees | 
at the following rates : 
First Reader - - - 10c.|Fourth Reader - - - 
Second Reader -_ - 15 c.| Fifth Reader - . 
Third Reader - - - 20c,' The Whole Set - 
Stickney’s Penand Picture Language Series, In Three Series| | 
of Four Numbers each. For Primary and Grammar Schools, The most, 
charming and attractive books for Language and Composition Exercises ever | 
prepared. repared."— Witness 
“Words and How to Put Them Together.’’ This little book | journal pubifcatton tn the wortd."—¥. Y; Sate 3, 
should he in the hands of every boy and git! in our schools. It will not rival | 4¢ jn able advocate of school reform."—Commercia, t 
any book now in use, bnt is designed to go before all such, and “ make their | picn3t!"Nbruckn Teockar 2 Man ever to tte many 
paths straight.” Sent for examination, post paid, for 25 cents. 
The Model Copy-Books, wrru Stic Coptrs, contain so many evideot 


PROMINENT EDUCATORS, 
w Fis riodical exceeds it."—Bz-Supt. 8. 8. Randall, 


marks of superiority that they are received with universal favor. Sample . “I heartily recommend it to all teachers."—Supt, 
len: ‘ Y. City 

number, 1oc. Weamerr orves ine praise and support of the profession.” 
—Pres. Hunter, N.Y. City Normai College 


The Word Writer; An English-Book designed to accompany “ Words, | Prof. Baward 


ag" lo lively and practical."— 


Noraui 


ADD 


Important to Book Buyers and Readers. 


Bi THE AMERICAN 


DOOK STORE 


wet W batever.send for hew 
ae RICAN BOOK STORE, 72 Broadway, NewYork, 


sou AT PANIC PRICES. Address 
THE MILD POWER 


=CURES. 


HUMPHREYS’ 











and How to Put Them Together.” By H. H. Battarp. For examination, i meets my Idea of an educational paper.” 
8 cents, 4, cipa nitewater, 8. 
By Jno. Nichols, A.M., LL.D, Prof. | kirkevilte Mo.) Norinal College. Basset Prin. 
English Language and Literature, University of Glasgow. For Examination Prof Wash ington ‘Hasbrouck, Pris. ‘N.S. Normal 
i 2 ck acre rer weal eet he docamay 
Morris’s History of England. This isa class-book, compilea for pu- |} | eet se tell of peccttoat y A the teachers.”— 
pils preparing for the Oxford and Cambridge local examinations, the Lon- | Supt Hoford. carbon Co.. Pu., and many of the county 
don University matriculation, and for the higher classes in elementary schools. | . &. L. KELLOGG &@ CO., 
For examination, 75 cents. 17 Warren Street, New York. 
Gilmore's Outlines of Logic. This book was constructed with a view 
making the study of logic practically valuable, and grew up in the author's 
class-room out of an attempt to simplify for his students statements to which | 
they are introduced in the best logical text-books that were available. For 
examination, 50 cents. 
Northend‘s Gems of Thought. This contains more than one thousand 
choice selections, or aphorisms, from nearly four hundred and fifty different | 
authors, and on one hundred an forty different subjects. This is a more | 
advanced work thau “‘ Memory Gems” or “ Cuoice THouGnts,” by same | 
author, For examination, 55 cents. 
Principles and Practice of Teaching. By James Jononnor. 12mo. 


Cloth, $1.50. _ Homeopathic Specifics 
Harkness’ ratory Cowrse tn Latin Prose AUTHors, comprising Been in general use for 20 years. Every- 
four books of Czesar's Gallic War, Sallust’s Cataline, and Eight Orations of) where ye ed the most Safe, Simple, Eco- 


nomical and Efficient Medicines known. 
They are just what the people want, sav- 
ing time money, sickness and suffering. 
every single § Specite the well tried prescription 
of an eminent P ician. 
For sale by Drugeists generally 
\r. Humphreys’ Book on Treatment and Cure of 
pisease (4 Pp ) also Illustrated Catalogue, sent 
on app —y a tes phreys' He 
Fait ton St., “~~ 


Cicero. With Notes, Illustrations, a Map of Gaul, and a Special Dictionary. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.75. For examination, $1.00. 

Harkness’ Sallust’s Catiline, with Notes and other Special Vocabulary 
12m0. Cloth, $1.15. 


D. AprLteton & Co., Publishers, 











—~ ¥.. Medicine Co. 
4 DAY to Agents canvassing for the Fire- 
7 side Visiter Terms and Outfit Free, Ad- 
dress, P. O, VICKERY. Augusta, Maine. 





New York, 'Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 





ADAMS. ACADEMY, r QUINCY. ASS. Hon. CHARLES 
ANCIS ADaMs, Chal anagers. Thirteen 
tls "out of fourteen aneed the ssomieanion at Harvard 
Boliege th: this year. align 5 a Zone. Board, 
A new circular just iss pply for information to 
WM. EVERETT, Ph.D 
INDERGARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 


National Kindergarten, Washington, D.C. An- 
tumn Class commences Oct. 15, 1879. Mrs, Louise Pul- 
lock and Miss Susie Pollock, Principals, Mrs, Louise 
Pollock has been for fifteen years ar earnest student 
and advocate of the Kindergarten System, and trans- 
ated Mdwe. Line Morgenstern’s ‘ Paradise of Child- 
hood,” a Manual for Family and Kinderg@rten in 1864, 

iss Susie Poliock graduated in the - Kindergarten 
Norma) Institute of Berlin, Prussia, and has been ever 
since successfully en; ediu t hing in ac: ord 
with Frobel’s Kin oe System in AH - 
Washington. For terms an a pertioulare e 
Principals, MRS. LOUISE E PO. K or M BS SUBIE 
POLLOOK, 8. E. cor. of 8th aad K st, Washington, 
D. Cc, 


NY YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIO, 


LOCATED ONLY IN NEW YORK AT 
No. 5 E. 14th st., second door east of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 
This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN- 
STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and Com 
Elocution and Oratory, Dramatic Action, em ay 
guages, Drawing and Paiuting, offers unequalied ad- 
vantages to pupils, from the first beginning to the fin- 
ished Artist. 
4 SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE for Teachers. 
Classes of Three Pupils, $10 per quarter. 
Terms: 06 Two d 15 sae 
eto A Private Lessons, 30 “ 
Tho CONSERVATORY remains open the entire year. 
STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarters 
commmencing from date of entrance. 
SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS Daily from 8 A.M. to10P.M. 
N. B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY. located 
wt No. 5 East 14th st., near 8th ave, (the only Charter- 
ed Conservatory of Music in the State), is entirely sep- ' 
arate and distinct from all other Music Schools which 
imitate its name and methods, evidently with the view 
of obtaining patronage there 
The celebrated Arion Pianos are used in the school. 


On CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten Train- 

ing School. Reorganized with full faculty. Three 
full courses, one, two and three years respectively. In- 
corporated under a state Board of Trustees. This is the 
only Normal Schoo! in the State. having a distinct Pro- 
foastonal Course of Study a , combined with 
the most thorough academ c ry — A Tuition and 
boarding -t the lowest rates. Address Joun OGDEN, 
Prin., Worthington, Franklia Co., 0. 


PAckary’s BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Building, 805  Broedway. New York. 
fessional school for business training, ‘and is under the 
ersonal supervision of the founder ane proprietor, Mr. 
Rs Packard, who for the past 20 years was associated 
with Bryant and Stratton, and is the author of the —. 
keeping sericrs which bears their name. The Coll 
‘was founded in 1858, and has made steady progress 
utility and public favor, and now stands at the head ot 
this class of schools. The location is unsurpassed ; the 
rooms spacious and elegant; the course of study ‘most 
thorou hand effic ent, The rates of tuition have re- 
cently been reduced, ot A pupils canenter at any time. 
Tuition per term of i i or send for 
grocer peanereng full | particulars. 8. 8. PACKARD, 
cipa 


anes BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
PE bution Rab Jo), aloe ablows 
olleg "1 “iis roa Noy ’ +_— 
fou Oe ’ 7” and Boys taught Bookkeeping, 
Tru udinental ‘and higher Mathematics, Corres 
all English Branches; ting lessons $3, monthly; 
Arithmetic and Writes, $10, quarter rly. Foreigners an 
packward persons rapidly advancedin private rooms. 

















Methodist 
This is a pro- 








ALE LAW SCHOOL.—Regular course, 2 years; 
Graduate course (for a of D.C.L.) 2 years, 

Fall term opens Sept. 25th. Address 
401-52t) Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven Ct, 


LADY ACENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD’S 





PATENT 
a SKIRT-SUPPORTING 










4 CORSETS, 
ki - we ee 
ry 
AND SKIRT 
SUPPORTER, 


923 Broadway, New York. 
"Branch Office : 2 and 32 Winter St., Boston 


WM. JOHNSON’S 
PATENT IMPROVED BORAX, 
IODINE AND BRAN 


SOAP, 


A speedy cure for Corns, Benioas and Tender Feet. All 
— poy ee know the properties of Borax, mane 

Bran, y their Red combination gry’ 808) ap. oy 
- ng their directions it will make the afflicted wit 
tender feet jump with joy. 

For Sale by THOS. GIL Borax Soap Office 
f Pate ROW, New York, 

And all druggists throughout the country. 


IMPORTANT 


To Teachers, who are invited to investigate the mar 
velous curative properties of 


DR, JEROME KIDDER’S 


Electro Medical Apparatus 


and become agents for the sale of them, and realize a 
large profit in addition to the great good accomplished 
in restoring to health those afflicted with most any o 
the long list of chronic disorders. Any intelligent per 
son can understand the use of the Apparatus by referring 
to the manual of instructions which accompanies each 
machine. Send six cent postage stamp ior forty p 
Descriptive Pamphlet, prices, etc. 


Address, ALBERT KIDDER & CO., 








. Mase. 
My patrons everywhere will recognize the above cute 
with pleasure Mme. GriswoLtp Cors } 
come the favorite of the age, ~ account of ite hi healthful. 
ness, elegance, durability, and eas ustment to = 
any form. These corseis received the highest award a 
Centennial Exhibition; also at the Mass. Charitable Me | | 
chanics’ Asfociation, Boston, and wherever exhibited 
Sold exclusively by ladies. Permanent em loyment with | 


. Any information cheertull 
ders by ered Lotter filled. Remit by 
or Registered Letter. 

letters. Mention 
way, New York. 


‘ost-office order 
gaa oT paste for money sent in | 

Griswold, 923 Broad- 
Price comm $1.50 ‘upwerds, 


CHARLES WITTINAUER, 


Manufacturer of nnd Dealer in 


Human Hair Goods, 


22 Sixth Avenue, above 14th St. 
NEW YORK. 


Has constantly on hand and rea ay. tur use a large and 
complete assortment of INVISIBLE FRONTS for young 
and old, made Ca mene curled hairs, which instantly ; 
improve the appearance 
he Coquet_and the Coqu uet Pompadour, the Fri 
and vrupee Pompadour, the Perfection, and allot ~ 
aioe le styles. All at prices suited to the time. 
assortment of Hair Switches of the finest quality. 
Gray Hae s spomelicy. Hair taken in exchange. 
Combings made u &@ new and improved proc 
A full assortment of invisible Hair Nets and Golden 
Hair Pins. A complete assortment of roved \ 
AUREOL gay cs oh ae aera ta OBARE'S 
E, or GOLDE i. 
@ wish to call pa attention to Dr. Nelanton's 
(the ‘renowed Parisian Hair and Scalp Specialist) 
LA DUCHESS HAIR LOTION, 
to prevent hair from falling out. Also his 
BEAU DE CHEVEUX (HAIR BALM). 
the only reliable preparation known to science that will 
restore and as ee orate’ ape rome of hair on bald head 
Also the pour iL ACT OF ELEXIR 
DENTIFR GE approved) OOK, the ones ot eats and 
Turin. The celebrated OLOGNE 
constantly on hand. 
Mr. Charles Wittinauer is the only person to prepare 
these articles acccording to the f+ A) prescription of 
Dr. Nelanton, of Paris. 








M. T. WYN NE, 
(Late with 0, T, Reynolds & Co.) 


Artist Materials. 


Windsor and eee Oil and Water Colors, Can- 
vass, Brushes, 
Materials for ‘Wax Flowe 
75 E. 13th ST., bet. ‘4th AV. and B’WAY. 


DRAWING and PAINTING LESSONS 
BY MAIL. 
Lessons by an unskillfal person will be of little advau 
tage, but lessons by one who understands it perfectly 
will cause rapid advancement. Mrs. Lavinia Steele Kel 
logg is a teacher of Drawing. Painting in Oil and Water 
Colors, China Decoration, etc. She offers her services 
to persons at a distance from the city; she may be ad- 
dreased at this office with a stamp enclosed for terms, etc 
E. L, KELLOGG & CO. 


—THE— 
New York School Journal. 


$2.00 PER ANNUM. 


This earnest. practical, progressive weekly, now in its 
NINTH year, has ardent friends among all classes or 
teachers, and is admired for its sound, practical ques 
tions, It is a MODEL WEEKLY EDUCATIONAL. 

)202¢ 


The Teacher’s Institute, 


One Dollar per Year. 

This monthly paper proposes to double the te aching 
power of the teacher by making him acquainted with 
the best methods and of t ing given tions of 
priceless value. Agents wanted to whom valuable pre- 
miums or liberal cash commission will be given. 

N. B. No teacher can afford to be without one of these 


Ts 
_— E. L. EELLOGG & CO., 
17 Warren Street, N. Y. 
100 per month made oqiting my Musical Tablet. 


one the ne A: RERD Te re tohandie. For 
terms, etc., , Geneva, Indiana, 


























PETROLEUM JELLY. 


VASELINE. 


GRAND MEDAL 


At the Philadelphia Exposition. 


Silver Medal at the Paris Exposition. 
The most valuable family remedy known for the treat- 
ment of wounds, burns, sores, cuts, skin di penaes, rheu- 
matism, chilblains, casarth, hemorrhoids, e 
Also for coughs, colds, sore throat, au and diph- 
theria, etc. 
Used sd and approved by the leading physicians of Eu- 
ro 
Phe to toilet articles made from pure Vaseline—such as 
POMADE VASELINE. 
VASELINE COLD CREAM. 
VASELINE CAMPHOR ICE, and 
VASELINE TOILET SOAPS, 
—are superior to any similar ones. Try them. 
COLCATE & CO., Sole Agents, 


25 and 3e Cent Sizes of all Our Goods. 
80. BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


DENTAL ROOMS 


—OF— 


DR. W. J. STEWART, 
234 STREET, AND 9th AVE. 


RELIABLE WORK. 


MODERATE CHARGES. 


Plastic fillings for broken down and sensitive 
teeth a speciality. 


The Best School Light. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS. 


Give the MOST POWERFUL, the SOFTEST, CHEAP 
ST, and the BEST light known i. feboets. . Churches, 
Btorés, Show Windows Aa get ny 
Gal leries, Theatres, De; “hos and’ elegant 


ns. 
Bend size of roo Get Satie ome eatiapate, 
A liberaldiscount to churches and tn 








es, Picture 





$5 to 620 3. toon miand, free 


eneral Office, | 
rendered. Or-, 


(Successors) 2% BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
STATEN ISLAND 
| Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Office, 5 and? John Street, New York. 


Branch Offices. ae. Broadway, New York; 47 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia: 279 Fulton Street (cor. Til 





ery,) Brooklyn ; 110 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
Dye or Clean all styles of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 

Garments, Shawls, etc., etc. All kind 

Cleaned or Dyed. 
ress. 


s of Curtains 
Goods received and ret»rned by ex- 





THE BEST TRUSS 
EVER USED. 


The Genuine ELASTIC 
TRUSS is worn with perfect 
comfort, night and day, re- 
taining rupture under the 
hardest exercise or severest 


strain, So'd at GREATLY REDU cmp PRICES, and sent by 
mail, toall parts of the count Send for full deacrip- 
tive Sh al to N.Y. ELASTIC TRUSS CO., 688 Bro 
way,) 











CASH PAID 


Old Newspapers, Books, Pamphlets, 
Rags, Rope & Bagging, Copper, Brass, 
Lead, Zinc, Pewter, Type Metal, Elec- 
trotype Plates, Stereotype Plates, Tin 
Foil, Tea Lead, and Old Metal of every 
description. 
Orders by Mail punctually attended to. 
Will send to any part of the City or 
suburbs. 


STOCKWELL, 
25 Ann Street, N. Y. 
AMUSEMENT 421¢ INSTRUCTION, 


The Spelling Game 5 Word Contest. 


It is acknowledged to be the most interesting Game 
ever published; atthe same time serves as a valuable 
EDUCATOR of both old and young, uniting the best ele- 
ments of social home enjoyment. The game may be 
varied by making it Geographical, Historical, Authors or 
Bible names. The game may be played by any number 
of persons. Price, 25 cents. Postage prepaid. 

—):0:(—. 


The Illustrated Dictionary. 


Very Handsomely Bound in Cloth. 
Containing 674 pages, nearly 30,000 Words. 
ORTHOGRAPHY, PRONUNCIATIONS AND DEFIN 
ITIONS ACCORDING TO THE BEST ENGLISH 
AND AMERICAN LEXOGRAPHERS. 

This book is a complete epitome of valuable explana 
tions and definitions of difficult English and Foreign 
words, phrases and expressions, with the correct pro- 
nunciation with each word. To introduce them, we will 
send one Dictionary. Price, 50 cents. Postage prepaid 


Address, Progress Publishing Co., 
871 Broadway, Brooklyn, New York. 


Nore.—We will send one Spelling Game and one Dic- 
jam f on receipt of 65 cents. One and three cent 
ps taken. Descriptive catalogue and circulars sent 

, mail on application. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
Bell Founders, West Troy, N. ¥. 


Fifty years established. Cuuron Brix and Cures 
Acapgmy, Factory Bettis, etc. Improved PaTEent 
Movuntixe. Catalogues tree. Agencies. 














L. P. FRINE, 551 Pearl quent. iow York. 


and expenses guaranteed to Agents, 
Suaw & Con At Augusta, Maine. 


$77 be a Moth 2 


COOK’S 


GRAND EXCURSION TO 


EUROPE! 
{880 FOR THE SUMMER OF {880 


ANNUAL MAY PARTY. 
Grand Annual Educational Vacatiun Party. 
ANNUAL MIDSUMMER PARTY. 
full particula with MAP 
free on applicaticn 
Tourista Tickets, for Independent Travelers, by all 


hi} taini 
PBUL SRE aa 
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tours; by mail, 10 cents, 
Address. THOMAS COOK & SON, 
261 Broadway, New York; P. O. Box 4197. 
THE GEM. [||?\34 
15 PUZZLE | °° "8 
OR GAME OF 9 10/11 12 
“ | 
FIFTEEN.” [ishia'is 
100 sold in February, in New York City alone, Bank 
orers, Boys and Girls, are all equally interested in the 
solution of this most fascinating puzzle, $100 reward of- 
fereff by the manufacturers of Gem’ for its cor- 
rectsolution. Price reduced to 15 cents, 2 for 2F cents, to 
E id 
BURRIS TRICK, snd NOVELTY, GO. 
USE THE BEST. 
HARRISON’S 
WRITING INKS. 
Samples Sent On Application. 
ADDRESS, 
HARRISON M’F’G CO., 
Special Rates Ink in Bulk, for Schools and Colleges 
NOTICE TO TEACHERS. 
REWARD CARDS. 
R. H. MACY & CO., 
argest discounts hitherto offered. 
New ‘and Beautiful Reward Cards 
For Sunday and Day Schools. 
OVER 1000 KINDS AND DESIGNS. 
Bheotype 
German Transparencies; 
Oil Chromes, Serap Pictures, Elegant and Appropriate 
Designs ot Di , for Schools & Colleges. 
Extra inducements and samples and price me free to 
141 Franklin six Street, Sona —t ag 8 Fubiisnera 
An inn Is RS 
? 
ALINS  MacllAGE,Ss 
Teachers and other wishitg to add £9 thele feemeny, ea 
any who can give introduct ~ picoting to life peoeranse, 
Ss tas coctnemnn as sree eae 
ed by addressing, general agent, box 100, 
Also gentlemen who can devote all ora 2 ot their 
paying terms will be given. 
+ J 2 
Kendall’s Spavin Cure 
Is sure to cure Spavin, Splints, Curb, &c 
It removes all unnatural enlargements, 


Cook’s Excursionist ccntains fares for over 1,000 
Presidents, Editors, Lawyers, Doctors, Mechanics, Lab- 
. f-_ ents yy _— doz. by mail post-paid. Postage stamps 
a 
CELEBRATED 
512 Broadway. New York- 
Sell Day and Sunday School Reward Cards, at 
Engravings, 
any teachers or agents eeadis us their addre 
H. BUFFORD'S SONS. Mf 
Known. Eorah ces.J824 
but who do not care to work it themselves, can receive 
e to life insurance wanted as solicitors. To such, 
pone NOT BLISTER. Has n for an; 















lameness On beast or man. It has cure 
p-joint lameness in a person who had sufe 
15 years. Also cured sea, cut OF 
= nal frost-bites or ary b 
af cre rou 
‘ALL D ists 


eness. It has no _— for a 
B. J. Keoial® & Co 
SHIEF 


‘on horses. Send for 
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Degradation of the Teacher.. 
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Right, No. 2. 


We have been very much blamed by our snbscrihers be 
cause we inseried an intricate pr-blem under the title 
“ Righ’,” and gave no solution, Says one: “ How long, 
anyway, was the ship sailng across the line?” Others 
desire to know it this was given out as an actual prob- 
lem. The best o! all comes trom a New Jersey teacher who 
says he gave the question ort and that he received a great 
number of answers, and now he dovs not see into it 
Limself. 

It is a case we propose to leave each one to settle for 
himself, only advising the tea-her to aiminister a« many 
and siinilar questions as he can to his p.pils. Anything 
that sets the boys and girls to thinking is good to educate 
them, and will educate tnem. Less routive and mure 


originality, if you pl-a-e. 
Who Shall License Teachers? 


~ The present plen of licensing teachers is to appoint cr 
elect a man called Superintendent, who gives authority to 
teach, and who also supe: viss the teaching. This plan i- 
not a good one. The one who grants the ,license should 
be entirely independent of the one who examines the 
work. Take the County Superintendent for example He 




















is pressed by political and social influence to grant a license 
to Mary Jane Jones, and, against his be-t judgment, does 
so. Now, how can he, in good consc.ence, when he ex- 
amines her scho.1, -help but shut his eyes to the tact that 
she has a poor school; figs do not grow on thistle, Yet 
he is bound by the first error he made: back he cannot go. 

Instead of blowing up the Superintendent for giving away 
and licensing those of low attainments, we think tle mere 
sensitle way would be to put the licensing into the hands 
of a body or Board that is perfect y independent. He will 
have enough to do to examine the schools. 





From an Agent's Note Book. No. II. 





T was quite surprised to see that you printed that little 
conversation I had with Miss Robinson. I shall never get 
her for a subscriber now. I will tell you something en- 
couraging this time. 

I went into a school the other day and found three 
young ladies silting around the stove eating lunch. 

No. 1. “ Oh, there is the Scnoot Jourxan man, I must 
pay him for the year is up.” 

Mo. 2. “ Why do yon take it ?” 

No. 1. “ Because .t gives yeu information about edu2a- 





Tradition in Education. 





How much of the school work is directed by tradition, 
and how much by educative principles? The yong per- 
sons who essays to be a teacher remembers that her teacher 
“heard classes,” and so she sets the wheels to turning. | 
She remembers that questions were asked (found at the 
bo'toin of the page), and so she keeps one eye on the ques- | 
tion and one on the answer to see if the pupil has learned | 
the le-son accura'ely. In other words she copies as nearly 
as po-sil.le 1 routine, a method. | 

It may be many years before this person (is she a 
teacher?) finds out that she has done no educative work 
whatever; it may be, she will go on this way as long as 
she remains in the school-room. 

Tradition holds sway elsewhere, but its most powerful 
clutch is on the teaching profession. Here it exercises a 
potent influence. What is a teacher according to tlie) 
definition? “One who can pass an examination in the 
mere elements of ‘xnowledge, who never learns anything 
more, and who unde' takes the charge of a scoool.” This 
answer will describe the average teacher. 

To perform the daily round of work as it has been done | 
with but li:tle referenco to the eftects produced is the great | 
aim. This is a pitiful way to spexd time! And it benumbs 
the teacher almost as much as the scholar; few can resist its 
deadly influence. 
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Not Asleep. 


By Busy Bee. ‘ 

Buzz, buzz, buzz, here I am, and that too, when you were 
not expecting me. 

Why, yon should have known that those words, “ insist 
on your nghts” would rouse me and make me come forth, 
notwithstanding the frosty atmosphere. Possibly, you 
chink I have been sleeping a'l this while. I assure you I 
have not, although you recognize the nece-sity of the econ- 
omy of indulging in a proper amount of recreation and 





sleep. These you know are the essential vils that keep the | 


physical machinery in order and running. 

How I digress, Well, then to return. I have already 
said I am here to talk about your aivice to teachers, re- 
lative to their insi-ting upon their rights. 

“One thing is certwin, it is not the business of the 
teacher to do janitor work.” 

Equally certaiu is it, that in the conntry or rural districts, 


‘ 
| 


tion, and you get lots of new ideas; you know the way 
it other teachers think, and prevents one from getting 
rusty.” 

No. 3. “T used to take it but I forgot to pay for it, and 
so let it stop.” 

No. 1. “ Well, you had better take it again. I will not 
be witbout it if it cost $5. I really owe all I am vw the 
Scnoot Journat. 

No. 2. “ How is that? I thought you were always s 
good teacher; you had the reputation of being the best 
teacher in the department before I came here.” 

No. 1. “ Well, 1 was about as good as the rest, when 
one day on M'ss - desk ] saw the Journat. and there 
was an article, “ Is it true of you,” and it cut like a knife. 
It showed the faults of the ordinary teacher, aud I made up 
my mind from that time = would be an ordinary teacher no 
longer.” 

No. 3. “ Well, bow did you improve yourself?” 

No. 1. “ You just read that paper and you will see.” 

No. 2. “I have heard some say the Editor ‘“ scalped” 
tne teachers and they didn’t like it. 

No. 1. “ He is pretty sharp on the “poor sticks,” that 
is a fact, but he knows what he is talking about. He is a 
genuine teacher himself and that is the kind to teach 
others.” 

So I got two new subscribers. When I talked of re- 
porting wat they had said they exclaimed againstit. But 
as I give no names it will not do any burt. 

James Saxon. 
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Signs. 








We emphatically declare that there are signs of a great 
educational movement. In fact, it has already begun. 
First the activity of discussion in the newspapers. ‘This, 
by the way, has excited the wrath of a good many men 
who are laboring as principals cr superintendents; they 
find the parents are discussing the practical matters of the 
school-room, the ventila‘ion, the number of hours, the 
number of studies and even the very method to be em- 
ployed! Supt. A. P. Marble of Worcester Macs., at the 
Mass, Teachers Association attempted 'o repel the onset 
| of the outsiders who seem to be able to discuss education 
as well as the schoolmaster—much to his dismay ; Too late 
Mr. Marble! 

The changes that are takeing place growing out of this 
discussion is an another sign. It 1s in the memory of nearly 
every one when oral teaching was unknown, but it is now 





if that sound more euphonivus to your eer, there are very 
few «iistricts where the trustee or trustees will employ and 
pay a jeniior, Nearly every hand in the “ deestrict” 
would be lifted heavenward in holy horror, and the worthy 
offic-rs would have to search for a teacher uot “so decid- 
edly lazy.” 

* Let them everywhere politely, but firmly decline to do 
it, begin the first day.” 

Useirss, until our people have been educated to know 
the difference between entrusting the mind of their chil- 
dren to the course hands of ignorance», vu'garity, profanity 
and other evils more or less abundant, in-tead of those ol 
cultured hands, guided by great and generous souls. 

There are plenty of men and women, owners cf minds, 
too narrw, 'oo empty tor description, not only willing to 
“teach school’ but to do all the janitor worx besides for 
ahout one-third as much as a good teacher feels entit ed to, 
but the people will never know the difference between 
the teachers we should have and thovre we should not 
have, until every State furnishes a sufficient number of our 
bess men an‘! women to present this to them and keep it 
in their minds until they learn what the difference is. 


| firmly established; nota “course of study,” has passed 
under our eyes this past year in which it is not found, 
|In the same manner “object lessons” have pusbed their 
way despite the objections of the conservatives. Gram- 
war is disappearing like a ship bound for the other 
hemisphere ; and these are only a part of the changes made, 
The Kindergarden that has been laughed at is advancing 
just as fast as genuine expounders of it can be found to 
meet the people. 

The Chautauqua Literary Circle is setting people in 
hum!le walks of life, shop-hoys, clerks, ki:chen girls, 
car conductors, etc., to pursuing courses of study. Jr, 
Vincent has zet on foot one of the grandest enterprises 
of the century, not the rich and the learned, but the poor 
and the humble are invited to Self-Improvement. The 
annual gathering at Chautauqua is a delightful feature, 
and as refreshing, to tnis class of people, as Newport and 
Saratoga, to others. 

There is an apparent movement among tie Sunday 
Schools. They have a fixed course of study, the teachers 





‘hold weekly meetings, (in thus gathering they shame those 
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day schoo! teachers who never meet,) in which they 
study and discuss their work and leern the be-t methods, 
and acquires the freshest ideas. The prop.ie:y of paying 
the Superintendents, at least, a fixed salary is now pro- 
pose and it may be considered a foregone conclusion 
that in twenty-five years the teachers of our Sunday 
Schools wiil be put on a paid basis, And this is as it 
should be. It will be remenibered that our public school 
teacliers formerly worked gratuitously, 

The inquiry excited by the “Quincy movement,” the 
replacing of the traditional methods of the school-room by 
natural ones is very significant. It is penetrating to ali 
part o! the country. It is attacked of course by those who 
do rot preceive that it is not a wew method at all; that it 
is simply an exhibition in that town of teachers in the 
Normal Stute—the state in which all teachers should be, 
desirous to learn, loving to teach. Supt. A. P. Marble 
speaks of it as the “Quincy craze.” This reminds one 
too much of the charge of craziness heaped on one 
Savior. There is a spirit in Education which cannot be 
heard or seen. The reverent soul appropriates it. 

And it is right here that the next great step is to be 
taken. The noticn has got abroad that every body and 
any bo''y can teach. The result has been a routinism, 
that is tast eating out the life of our schools The 
school-rooms are looked on in city and county as “places” 
for those who want employment, Teaching has dis- 
apprared and instruction has taken its place. Hence we 
hail every effort to vet Tgacuers into school-room; and 
not less tlie progress of every ovement that will advance 
the beneficent idea of education. 


The New York Vice Principals. 


There is a vacancy in the Principalship of Grammar 
School No, 61, and Mr. T. B. Bariinger, an assi-tant in G. 
8. 57 has been nominated by the Trustees of the ward to 
fill the place. Against this the vice principals respectfully 
protest, cla ming that the selection should be made from 
their tanks, 

We regret to differ from this conclusion. That there are 
among the vice principals those who are perfectly competent 
for the position every one believes. In fact, some of the vice 
principals are men at the very top of the pro‘ession. For 
every one of these gentlemen we have the sincerest re- 
spect. The question is, however, whether they, as vice 
principals have any real claim on a vacant principalship, 

We look at the operation ef the rule of promoting the 
next in rank and see that it works badly. It may do in the 
army, but even there it produces petrifaction in the course 
of time. What may do for the navy, the army, and the 
counting room will not do for arti-ts, clergymen, writers, 
especialy teachers. The interests of the children alone are in 
this case to be consulted. The rule of the “ sarvival of the 
fittest” must be inexorably applied. 

We do not forget that many of the vice principals have 
served indefativa ly and ably in their places tor many 
years; nor dw we forget that they have been poorly paid 
for tieir invaluable services. On them a heavy burden of 
responsibility is laid; on some a peculiarly heavy one, In 
epite of this we must look solely at the welfare of the 
achouls, If No. 61 were owned by us, and the principal 
should be removed, we would not put the vice principal at 
the head unless he was the best man to be found. This 
‘would be the proper rule to apply in this case. Hence the 
person should be se! c’ed by competitive examination from 
any who should apply in this city or out of it. That this 
plan is not adopted, we consider to show that neither the 
Trust-es nor the Board of Education really desire the best 
man they can get. 

The pressure tor places in the schools is so great here ! 
that it is almost a by-law that only those who have taught 
in the ci'y schools stand a ghost of a chance. We believe 
to day, if a man as vreat »s Thomas Arnold or David P. 
Page shou'd apply for a position he woulu fail. The true 
Way it i- said, is “to get into line”’—hegin by ‘eaching in 
the Even'ng Schools, then as a “substitute,” finaly he 
may get a steady appointment, What a system! 


we 
><2-< 


Oxto.—It has erst the city of Columbus, 0, $2,°00 in 
counsel fees to determine whether or not there should be 
a change of geographies in the public schools. 

Mass.— Lasell Semitary, at Auburndale, which was one 
of the first seminaries in the country to make lessons in 
cookery and dressmaking a part of it course of study, is so 
crowed that new buildings are to be erected as soon as 
possible. 
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Object-Lesson. 








GOLD, 
Teacher, What have I here? 
Class. A gold ‘ing. 
T. It isnot the ring, but the eubstance of which it is 
made, that [ want to speak of. What is it? 
2. Gold, W. B. 


T. Tell me what properties or qualities you know gold | 


possesses, 

C. It is hard, yellow, smooth, shining. W. B. 

T. Can I bend it easily ? 

C. No, it is st'ff. 

7. If Ulet it fall, will it break? 

C. No; it is hard, 

7. Glass is hard, but it will break very easily ; you must 
think a:ain. 

C.1t is tough. W.B. 

7. That is right; but instead of using the word tough, 
we say it 18 tenacious, which means exactly the same, Can 
you see through go'd? 

C. No; it is solid. 

T. Not right in saying we cannot see through it because 
it is solid; glass is solid ; but surely we can see through it. 
Try again. 

C. It is thick, dull— 

7. Neither word will do. When we can not see through 
a substance we ca'l it opaque. \W. B.) When we can see 
through it, we call it transparent. (W.B.) Is gold, then, 
Opaque or transparent ? 

C. It is o-aque. 

T. If I sbould put a piece of gold into the fire, what 
would be the conse quence? 

C. It would melt. 

T. The word which describes that property is fusible. 
(W. B.) Gold dees not lose, either in weight or value, by 
being melted ; therefore it is called a perfect metal. Now 
take this ring and look on the inside, and tell me what you 
notice. 

C. It is stamped. 

T. Another word for stamp is impression; so you will 
say— 

C. It isimpressible. W. B. 

7. Right. Gold can be beaten out into leaves or sheets 
so thin that they will hard'y bear breathing upon; what 
word would you use to express this quality ? 

C. Tenacious. 





T. No; the wogd we want is malleable, Gold is also 
ductile, or capable of being drawn out into wire finer than 
a human hair, The gold tread used by the Israelites and 
Egyptians in their fine embroidery, was the solid metal 


beaten out very fine, and then rounded: we now use a 
silen thread with a gold coating as a substitute. You may. 


read from the blackboard the properties of gold. 

C. Go'd is hard, yellow, smooth, shining, heavy, atiff, 
tenacious, solid, opaque, fusible, impressible, malleable, 
and ductile. 

T. Name the uses of gold, and I will write them on the 
blackboard ? 

C. It is used for money— 

7. Instead of the word money say coins. 

(. For coins, watches, erbroidery, rings, bronches— 

7. Can you nct use one word to express all such things 
as rings, brooches, pins, buttons, stnd2, and the like? 

C. Is it jewelry ? 

T. You are right. Are there any other uses to which 
gold is applied ? 

C. It is used for picture frames— 





T. I think not; or, if so, the instances will be very rare, 
and quite beyond persons poszessing an ordinary degree of, 
wealth. 

C. Thave it now, teacher; it is not for the frames, but 
to cover the frames, that gold is used. 

7. You are right this tine; can you tell what this over- 
laying other substances with gold is called? No? What 
would you say of the edges of this book ? 

7. They are gilt; and overlaying with gold is gilding. 

7. Now you are using your thonghts well, and I am 
pleased. Besides what we have named, gold is used for 
goblets, vases, spoons, and such things. Now read from 
the blackboard the uses of gold. 

C. Gold is used for coins, watches, embroidery, jewelry, 


C. In California and Oregon. 

7. Yes; it is found in most hot countries—California, 
New Mexico, Brazi!, and the East Indics. Africa has al- 
ways been famoas for gold. Herolotus, the Greek histo- 
rian, tells us that the King of Ethiopia brought to Cam- 
byses all his prisoners bound with chains of vold. Gold is 
sometimes found in the sand and mud of rivers, particular- 
ly in Guinea in Airica, and from the rivers Senegal, Gam- 
bia, and Niger. 

It is said that the chief source of the long-famous riches 
of King Cicesus was the golden sands o! Pactolus, a river in 
Lydia. 

The discovery of gold in Brazil was made by a party of 
soldiers who were sent there to quell an insurrection, They 
found the na‘ives using go’d for making fish-hooks and 
other common things; their curiosity was excited, and 
they asked questions about it, and were told tuat it came 
down from the mountains in the time of the periodical 
floods, Th's was enouzh to cause a diligent search to be 
z.ade, and the quantity of yrains fund after the floods was 
so great as to appear almost fabulous. 

Note.—W. B.—write on blackboard. 
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Lessons in Astronomy. 








The usual method of teaching astronomy is to introduce 
the pupil at once to the Copernican theory. He is told 
that the sun is the center; next comes the p'anet Mercury, 
then Venus, then the Earth, ete. The number of miles is 
usually taught; the size of the planets. In the course of 
the verm he may be shown a glohe on which the constel- 
lations are painted, and th’s concludes the course. Some 
tell the pupil why the constellarions were thus named and 
this isa very important part of business ; it is equal 10 tke 
old plan of studying botany, in which the sentiments at- 
tributed to each flower were learned by the young misses, 


| for no boy in those days studivd botany. 


The true and only way to know anything about astron- 
omy 1s to study it as you would study chem'stry, for ex- 
ample. Do not begin with a book. What is needed on 
the part of the student are directions how to study. Of 
course you could do better if you had your pupils on the 
house-ton, and could begin a feries of lessons there. That, 
indeed, is the proper way. But as this will probably be 
impossible some other way must be adopted. 

Begin with a conversation about the moon. Ask the 
scholars to watch it and tell you what they discera about 
it. Then next day, have them report what they have 
seen, the size, its motion among the stars, ete.; full moon, 
first quarter, ete. Don't attempt any explanation of these 
phenowenona; have them as facts ; get your elass to look- 
ing and seeing. 

Next, stort 8. conversaticn about the stars and call atten- 
tion to the differen’ sizes of the stars, Yu will find that 
some have noticed this and some have not. You can ask 
the pupils to look and see how many very bright or large 
stars there »re. and fix an hour for the examination—say 
eight o'clock, p.m. The next day you will listen to the 
the report. You will then tell them that certain eombina- 
tions of stars go by the name of “constellation,” ind 
speak of the “ Dipper,” and show how the north star can 
be fcund by noting the direction of the two stars on the 
side farthest from the handle. 

Your lessons are to extend over a considerable spsce, 
and must therefore be short. You will do well to get some 
large seets of brown paper, 3x4 feet, an'l on it to make a 
map cf th» nerthern heavens, putting in the North star 
and the “ Dipper” at 8 o'clock, March 15, and show it to 
the class and usk them to look at the heavens amd see 
what they can see and report to you. 

It will not be long before some one will inform you that 
the “ Dipper” turns around the North Pole; in the even- 
ing being on one side amd on the other in the early morn- 
ing. (This was first discovered in my class by a boy 
whose father was up early in the morning to sell’ milk 
He said when he told his father it was declared i. possible, 
It created a great deal of curiosity.) The teacher whl, if 
appealed to, ask the class to “look and see.” It ix poor 
te ching to tell what cam be found ont by any one by an 
effort. The study of the l’orthern heavens shuuld not be 
too minute. 

N.-xt ask your class to look into the Southern heavens 
and to make a map themselves with ten of the brightest 
stars located on it. You will proceed to draw a map your- 


gilding, aud for various utensils, such as gotlets and | self and put on the brighest stars and name two or three, 


vases, 





7. Where is gold found? 


(Don’t proceed too fast and overburden the memory ; your 
object is to get your elass to study, not to cram them.) 
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In another lesson, give the names of one or two others. 
Try and talk about what they can see—the color of the 
heavens. the color of the stars, etc. Do not speak of the 
enormous distance, etc., and other astronomical facts that 
belong to another period and in another place. The names 
of the stars they cannot find out, and these you tell them; 
so ot a few terms as horizon, zenith; but be spaing of 
technical ‘terms, only use them when you must. 

Proceed in the same way with the Eastern heavens. 

And next take up the Western heavens. 

Propose the inquiry, “ Do the stars move ?” unless some 
pupil has found it out by his own observation. Before 
you give the cause of -this phenomenon, ask if they can 
explain it. Say that you were‘riding in the cars, and that 
the fences appeared to go the othar way; ask them if 
they have had similar experience. This will lead to a 
profitable talk on real and apparent motion. 

The motions of the stars from east to west each night 
should not be left to a verbal statement. Try and get the 
pupils to observe ; not what you tell them either, but what 
really happens, (Do not speak of these things as though 
you knew it all the time and knew all about it.) For in- 
stance, a:k a boy to stand vy a buiiding that ranges north 
and south, and watch the stars; or to set up two sticks in 
range with a star. 

Set them to working out how long it takes the moon to 
go from a star back to that star again. 

Set them to finding out that the stars, are rising earlier, 
ard that constellation not visible a month ago, now are to 
be seen, and ask them the reason. (Go slowly here.) 

A star map will be very usefu! and should be in the 
hands of each scholar. They can be bought for 25 cents— 
giving the names of the principal stars, By the means ot 
this little apparatus a live teacher may lay the foundation 
of areal knowledge of astronomy worth a thousand fold 
that learned out of text-books, 


Teaching Language. 








Many thousand years ago mothers and nurses discovered 
how to teach babies to talk. About other educational | 
problems there may be doubt, but this one is settled; the 
one thing every human being, rich or poor, learned or ‘g- 
norant, can do really well is to speak the tongue his 
mother taught him. Now if pedagogues, instead o1 mak- 
ing children go their way, woul! only consent ‘o follow 
the example set by the mothers, and teach as they do, or, 
in other words, would let children learn in the way in 








which nature meant them to learn, they miglit be suc- | 


spell by eye, although the eye has never been trained to! dig in the surface clay for it. In the vicinity of Branden- 


retain the shape of words, The object system spends its 
whole power on this training of the eye. From his first 
lesson, before he knows a letter, the child is taught to imi 
tate the written shapes ; he is taught to rely entirely upon 
the eye, and after he has learned his letters, and can spell 
orally, instead of drawing whet were to him at first arbi- 
trary signs, the same system is continued. Spelling is 
taught by dictation and by exercises in writing orginal 
composition, until at length the eye retains naturally and 
without effort the form of every word that has been seen. 

Meanwhiie, orthography is learned. Having always 
seen sentences written beginning with a capital, it seems 
to the children a law of nature that all sentence should so 
begin, and accordingly they never think of writing other- 
wise. They learn in the same way what a question mark 
is, and what it means, and where it should be put, and so 
on throughout. Strangely enouzh, also, although the child 
has never been taaght his letters, and only knows written 
words as signs representing objects, he finds no difficulty 
in recognizing the printed words when he sees them 
written in a book. 

The children who have learned to read from sempt upon 
the blackboard, when they are put into primers go on 
with so little difficulty that the delay in the school work 
may be neglected. Every one knows, however, that the 
converse does not hold true, and that children who have 
first leathed to read print do not read handwriting natur- 
ally. As time goes on another strange phenomenon takes 
place. Children begin to read new words at sight, with- 
out knowing their letters. They appear to have come to 
associate certain written signs with certain sounds, and to 
generalize ju-t as they do when they learn to talk. No 
child, for instance, ever heard the word “ gooder,” yet the 
chances are he will say “ gooder,” and not “better,” be- 
cause he ias learned by observation the rule for forming 
the comparative, bu: not the exception to the rule. So in 
learning to read he seems to recognize the force of the 
letters long before he knows their names. When this 
stage is reached the battle is won. 





Alter that children | 


burg, pieces have been found weighing four pounds. 

By far the most celebrated locality for its richness in 
amber, and one which still possesses great stores of this 
valuable fossil, is the peninsula of Samland—a portion of 
Prussia nearly surrounded by the Baltic sea, 

Formerly this was all owned and worked by the German 
government, and was watched by gens d'armes ; all amber 
found, even by the peasants in ploughing, being claimed, 
the finder, however, receiving one-tenth of its value. For 
the piece in the Berlin Museum, weighing eighteen pounds, 
the finder received a thousand dollars, 

Until ten years ago, during the s.\ormy weather, when 
the waves were beaten against the banks of this coast, the 
amber was thrown up in quantities, entangled in the sea- 
wees, and a hundred hands were ever ready to intercept 
it with their nets, a trying occupation, as the roughest 
storins yielded the richest booty. 1 late years the diving 
apparatus has been used so successfully that the marine 
deposit has been greatly dimini-hed, and systematic min- 
ing is now carried on inland, where the amber is much 
finer. 

Amber is the gum of trees, and it is spparent that the 
gum of the amber trees flowed out as a viscid sap to which 
all small objects, leaves, twigs, insects, etc., that came in 
contact with it adhered. Subsequent exudation covered 
these and preserved them more perfec'ly than was pos- 
sible by any other method. In this way vast numbers of 
insects were hermetically sealed up, over eight hundred 
species having been discovered and many groups yet re- 
maining to be studied. In one case a spider and in an- 
other a lizard is embalmed. 

The smaller sized pure pieces are used for beads and the 
very impure for the «istil’ation of succinic acid, the residue 
of retuse is the colophonium-succint employed in the pre- 
paration of varnish. 

The clippings and amber dust left from the cutting are 
Use-] for varnish or incense. The Orientals, especially the 
Chinese, consider tle burning of the odoriterous amber the 
highest mark of respect po-sible to pay a stranger or dis- 


soon learn the namcs of letters for themselves; at most the | tinguished guest, and the more they burn the more marked 


teacher has only to spell the words aloud for a few days 
as she writes them on the board. The difficulty then is to 
supply the books. 
taught will not love to read. Learning bas been one long 


is their expression of esteem. 
Alexander, Czar of all the Russians, owns a tea-set cut 


There is no danger that children thus | from blocks of this precious material. 


Very little amber has as yet been found in the United 


pleasure to them, because it gave a vent for their energy States. Gay Head, Martha's Vineyerd, Camden, N. J., 


in work they thorough!y understood, which occupied at; and Cape Sable only are mentivned as its localities, 
They read childish | barrel full of smal pieces was taken out of the green sand 


once their brains and their hands. 


A 


books with the same ease and the same delight that they | in New Jers-y, which through some mistake was burned, 


cessful, too; but they consider themselves wiser than | talk childish talk, and the chief care of the instructor now | 


nature, and therefore they fail. A mother does not begin | 
by teaching her baby to spell before it can talk. She says, | 
“TI am ‘mother;’ say ‘mother ;’ and the baby understands | 
pertectly, and tries, and after a while says “mother,” and is) 
delighted; and so learning to talk goes on with perfect 
satistaction to every one. In view of these well-known 
facts, common sense would suggest making an effort to 
see if it is impossitle to teach rexding and writing in the 
same way ; in pertect taith that if it can be done it must 
be natural. That it can be done w'th entire success the 
result of many different experiments has proved. The 
method is very simple. For example, the teacher, on the 
first day of schcol, draws aman on the blackboard, and 
then taking a little class of about a dozen children about 
her she asks them what she has drawn. They say “‘a man,” 
and are interested at once. She then wries the word 
“ man,” and tells that means “man,” too, They under- 
stand immediately, and alter she has rubbed it and re-writ- 
ten it a few times they learn to recognize it wherever 
they see it. Then while the impression is still fresh they 
are sent to their seats to see how good a man they can 
make on their sla'es for themselves. This is their first 
writing lesson, and thoug’: naturallysthe first attempts are 
not very successful, it is surprising how quickly children 
learn to imitate any word they see written, and with what 
never-failing interest and enjoy:nent they will copy words 
and sentesces upon their slates. Every word they read 
they also write, and of course spell; for chiliren would 
no more spell the word “uian” wrong than they wrote it, 
after having learned to draw it in this way, than thay 
would draw the man without his head. Indeed, the 
method of teaching spe'ling is a great feature of the sys- 
tem. It anything has been demonstrated by reveated 
failure, it is that teaching to spell Eaglish by ear is im- 
possible. Nine of the ten ot the people who speak the 
English language to-day, if they are in doubt Low to spell 





& word, write it down to see how it looks ; that is, they, 


should be to see to it that plenty of the right kind of read- 
ing is supplied: reading to stimulate the intere-t, to rouse 
the imagination, and to fix the attention’ reading at the 
same time healthy and sound, and which shall lead to bet- 
ter things in the future,—Atlaniic Monthly. 





For the New York ScHOOL JOURNAL. 
Amber. 

From being first used for fuel by the almost barbaric 
northern hordes, among the more refined southern peoples, 
umber, like bronzes and their other articles of luxury, took 
the place of coin and had its economical and financial im- 
port. The oldest written documents that have come to 
us, mention it as one of the chief articles of luxury of the 
ancient civilized world, an object of greater request than 
fine gold. . 

Three thousand years ago it was well known among the 
inhabitants of Hel’as that amber would attract light bodies, 
and Tnales, one of the “seven wise men of Greece,” ad 
duced that circumstance in support of his theory that in- 
animate objects possessed souls. 

Although nearly two ‘housand years ago, Pliny wrote 
that amber was the fo-sil resin of the extinct Conifer, Suc- 
cinum pinites, to-day the subject presents many unsolved 
problems. 

The oldest name applied to it is bernstein, from i's com- 
Lustibility. The popular Greek name was electron, or the 
atirac'or. 

Italy, Spain, France, Germany, Switzerland and Eng- 
land are the amber producing countries. 

In Lemburg, in the Tertiary sandstone, with giant ovs- 
ters, a splendid amber is found in immensely large pieces, 
clearer than the Prussian, and producing a most delightful 
odor when burnt. 

One of the great deposiis of amber is is in the Haupt- 
vaterland, where on the plains of Pomerania the peusants 





Books in all languages refer to its many supposed quali- 
ties, and the insects contained in it have given rise to many 
quaint metaphors which still exist. 
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Ambiguity in Words. 











There is no part of aspeech whi-h is not liable, when 
carelessly empl..yed, to be misconstruced ; ¢.g.— 

(a) Nouns— 

“ A man who has lost his eyesight has in one sense less 
consciousness. " 

“ His presence was against him.” 

“T will have mercy and not sacrifice.” 
be mistaken for a verb. 

“Great Bulgaria no longer exists except in the historical 
memory; many people still think it would have been 
better it it did tn fact.” 

(b) Adjectives— 

“ We have a right to destroy such animals as are mortal,” 
ie., deadly. 

“ Our sympathies are naturally divided as to the revult- 
ing Bulgarians.” 

“ He has a certain property in town.” 

“Tt is not true.” This may mean either false or inac- 
curate. 

“His views are wrong,” incorrect or immoral? 

(c) Verus and Participlee— 

“It was overlooked by one mau, and many passages wholly 
written by another.” 

“] have long since learnt to like nothing but what you 
do.” 

“T did not speak yesterday, as I wished to have done.” 

N. B. Distingush between “do” as a principal verb and 
as an auxiliary. 

“ Seeing dreamers cannot he received as evidence : there 
is nothing here to influence you.” 

“The poet dreaming of the past and future forgets the 
present.” Does this mean “when he dreams,” or “since he 


dreams, as all poets du?” 


Sacrifice might 
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“Common sense,” said a loud speaker, “is what we 
want.” “Common sense,” retorted a wit in the audience, 
“is what you want.” 

“Two sisters want washing.” The advertisement has a 
double ambiguity: both verb and participle are ambiguous. 
It really means ‘they desire to wash;’ it might mean 
‘ they require to be washed.’ 

(d) Adverbs, Pronouns, and Connectives. ‘But the 
ecclesiastical and secular powers concurred in these 
measures,” This refers to two of power, but the rule 
which, when two ti ings are meant, nrescribes the repeti- 
tion of the article before the second of two coupled ad- 
jectives in here broken, We say “the pious and the pro- 
fane,” not “the pious and profune.” The same rule applies 
coupled nouns. 

“The Reformation of Luther,” “The love of God,’ 
illustrate the double meaning of the proposition “of.” 

“If I am not commended for the beauty of my works, I 
hope to be pardon'd for their brevity.” “For” meaus 
“ because of,” but this is not obvious. 

“ Nothing less” is ambiguous in the following:—‘‘ They 
aimed at nothing less that the crown.” 

The indiscreet ure of the fullowing particles ought to be 
specially notived :~— 

Only for Alone. 


* Not only Jesuits can equivocate. 
You only have stood by me throughout.” 





Alcne may be insufficiently definite, as in the line from 
Virgil, “Must I wage war with this race alone for so many 
years?” read, “with this single race.” 

Because alter Not. ‘They have not the spleen because 
they cannot talk without a glase.” Insert “merely” be 
fore “because,” or write “It does not follow that they 
have,” &c. 

All not for Not ell. This is a very common error. 
“Though all seeds do not contain albumen, this sub- 
stance is found in every embryo sac.” Allwho lay claim 
to these virtues are not to be depended on.” 


— 





For the Geography Class. 





! CHIFF PRODUCTS OF EXPORTATION. 

Abyssinia. Sult, hides, horns, coffee, cotton, ivory, grain. 

Afghanistan, Grain, tobacco, indigo, horses, furs, shawls. 

Anam. Rice, sugar, silk, ivory, cardamom. 

Austro Hungary. Grain, flour, fruits, catile, hides, skins, 
flax, hemp, wool, cotton, linen and woolen goods, wine, 
glassware, salt, tobaceo, lead, steel, iron and iron ware, 
wood and wioden ware, paper. 

Eelgium. Iron, cowl, plass ware, lace cloths, linen thread, 
linen and cotton ware, machinery, weapons, 

Burmah, Wool, gold dust, ivory, rice, ind‘go, iron.” 

China. Tea, silk, silk goods, camphor, porcelain, mother 
of praris, rice. paper, mankeen, cotter, tin, lead, iron, 

Denmark, Wool, hides, horses, butter, bacon, flour, 
tallow, grain, cattle. 
| £yypt. Grain, cotton, legumes, sesame, flax,” hemp, lin- 
seed, gum, dstes. 

France, Silk, woolen, metallic,’ goldsmiths’ wares, 
jewelry, fashionable fabrics, wine, 'brandy, dressed hides, 
corn, flour, pertumeries, silk and flock silk, 

Germany. Grain, wool, aleohol, flax, linen, woolen, silk, 
cotten goods, laces, mirrors, furniture, zinc, coals, beet, 
sugar, catt'e. 

Great Britain and Irelund, Cotton, linen worlen and 
metal goods, woul, crochery,"salt, corals, iron, copper, tin, 
glass, herrings. 

Greece, Currarts, figs, olives, honey, oil, wine, silk, 
cott.n, tobacco, soap, |-ataer. 

Italy. Wine, brandy, tartar, licorice, oil, dates, almonds, 
grain, hemp, marble, alabaster, sulphur, straw hats, lemons, 
oranges, macaroni, asphalt, 

Japan. Tea, rice, raw silk (14,000 bales), chinaware, rilk- 
worms’ eggs, copper, tobacco, camphor, dried fish, coal, 
wheat. 

Liberia. Palm cil, rice, gum, coffee, dye woods, sugar, 
gincer. 

Liechtenste'n. Cattle grain. 

Luzemburg. Heup, flax, game, lumber, iron, cloth, 
leather, cheese, 

Madoga:car, Spices, pineapples, rice, cocoanuts, indigo, 
tobacco, sugar, hides. 

Morocco. Vegetables, almonds, oil, wax, wool, goat-skin, 
leather. 

Netherlands, Cattle, fish, brandy, refined sugar, butter, 
cheese, indigo, coffee, sugar, cinnamon, sagu, pepprt, 
cloves, nutmegs, 1ice, cochineal, tobacco, wax, hides, cop- 


Orange Free State, Wool, ostrich feathers, hides 

Persia, Silk, cotton, wool grapes, tobacco, wax, pearls, 
horses. 

Portugal. Wine, oil, tropical fruits, sulphur, salt, cork, 
fish, rice, oranges, coffee, cocoa, lumber, ivory, wax, coral 
gum, tortoise shell, gold dust, furs, 

Russia, Grain, raw wool, flax, tallow, hemp, lumber, 
potash, hemp and flax seed, hides, skins, iron, copper, 
grain, wood, cattle, horses, horse hair, wool, zinc, pitch, 
tar, butter, cheese. 

Sandwich Islands. Sugar, rice, hides, skins, tallow, train 
oil, whalebone. 

_ Siam. Rice, sugar, pepper, hides, horns, cardamon. 

Spain. Grain, wool, wine, tropical fruits, silk, mercury, 
cork, oil, flour, hides, rice, salt, lead, copper, sugar, mother 
of pearl, coffee, hemn, tohacco, indigo, rice, cigars. 

Sweden and Norway. Bar iron, steel, grain, copper, 
pitch, tar. 

Switzerland, Cattle, cheese, cctton thread, cotton, straw 
and silk wares, watches, machinery. 

Toorkistan, Furs, hides shawls and clothes, lapis lazuli 
turquoise, precious metals. 

Transvaal Republic. Wine, oil, rice, grain, silk, camel- 
hair, figs, raisins, currants, meerschaum, cotton, hides, 
leather, carpets, wool, boxwood, was, mastic. 

Turkey. Salt, tobacco, horses, cattle, bones, tallow, 
petroleum, smoked meat, cheese, sumach. Olive oil, corn, 
dates, ivory, go:d dust, wax, ostrich feathers, woelen caps. 


i ial 





Examination of Schools by the State Supt. 





(We commend the following letter by an earnest teacher 
to State Supt Gilmour. The Department of Public In- 
struction would do a great service ifit would issue questions 
and grant diplomas to all who finish the Primary, Second- 
arv and High School studies. Why cannot it do it ?—Ed. 
JOURNAL ) 

REGENTS QUESTIONS IN THE COMMON SCMOOLS. 
To the Editor of the New Yorx Scuoon Journat: 

In the cities, and the high schools in the State, the Re- 
gent’s Questions arrive at stated perinds, and the pupils 
are required to take these examinations. When a pupil 
enters a union school or any high schvol he is obliged to 
submit to these eaaminations; he is obliged to do some- 
thing for hims«lf; he is obliged to submit to such regula- 
tions aud exactions as the State, through its Principals, 
requires, 

It is the writer's opinion that at no distant day these 
questions could be of great service to the country schools, 
Schools would becume be'ter, teachers do better work, 
patrons become more generous, betier accommodations 
would be provided, and thus a better c'ass of scholars and 
a better cla-s of citizens, I have u-ed “Regents Questions” 
a number of years with most gratifying results. In an 
examinat‘on ju-t passed with the Regents of last June, in 
my school No, 9, town of Greece, in this county, my 
classes on average stood as jollows: 


Arithmetic. ......00000ccccce sMOEh 
Geography... ..... 200.0000. 8674% 
I cccanwaverncsecebes 949% 
NR oon riiak Seeds ++. 37% 


If there is not a benefit attached to the use of these 
qvestions in the city schools, why are they so persistently 
used? We are a progressing people. Methods that were 
popu'ar twenty-five years ago, are so nolonger. The pro- 
gre-sive developments of our age demand the best things 
that the best can produce, and the use of “ Regents’ 
Ques'ions” in the common svhool is one of them. 

Barnard’s Crossing, N. Y. A. M. Erowy. 
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An Anglo-Saxon Poem, 








The following poem by Addison Alexander is monosyllabic, 
but one would hardly recognize it as an Anglo-Saxon poem were 
not his attention called to it, so little violence does it do to our 
ordinary methods of expression : 

Think not that strength lies in the big round word, 

Or that the brief and plain must needs be weak ; 

To whom can this be true who o: ce has heard 

The cry for help, the tongue that all men speak 

When want, or wo, or fear is in the thrust, ; 

So that each word gasped out 1s like a shriek 

Pressed from the sore heurt, or a strange wild note 

Sung by some tay. or tiend. There is a streugth 

Which dies if stretched too far, or spun too fine, 

“ae -% more height than breadth, more depth] than 
eng 

Let but this force of thought and speech be mine, 

Aud he that will may take the sleek, fat phase 





per, tin 


Which glows and burns uot, though it gleam aud shine} 
Light, but no heat—a Hash, but not a blaze! 


The Difficulty of Rhyming. 


COMIO RECITATION. 
We parted by the gate in June, 
That soft and balmy month, 
Beneath the sweetly beaming moon, 
And (wonth—hunth—sunth—bunth—I can’t find a 
rhyme to moath.) 


Years were to pass ere we should meet; 
A wide and yawing gulf 
Divides me from my love so sweet, 
While (ulf—sulf—dulf—mulf—stuck again! 
Tcan’t get any rhyme to gulf, I’m in a gulf myself). 
Oh, how I dreaded in my soul 
To part from my sweet nymph, 
While years should their long seasons roll 
Before (hymph—dymph—symph—lI guess I’1 have 
to let it go at that). 
Beneeth my fortune’s stern decree 
My lonely spirits sunk, 
For I a weary soul should be 
Anda (hunk—dunk—runk—sk—That will never 
do in the world). 
She buried her dear lovely face 
Within her azure scarf, 
She knew I’d take the wretchedness 
As well as (parf—sarf—darf—harf-and-harf—That 
wont answer either). 





Oh, I had loved her many years, 
I loved her for herself; 
I loved her for her tender tears, 
And also for her (welf—nelf—helf—pelf—no; no; 
not for her pelf). 
I took between my hands her head, 
How sweet her lips did pouch ! 
I kissed h+r lovingly and said— 
(bouch—much—louch—ouch; not a bit of it did I say ouch!) 


I sorrowfully wrung her hand, 


| My tears they did escape, 


My sorrow I could not command, 
And I was but a (sape—dape—fape—ape; well 
perhaps, I did feel like an ape). 
I gave to her a fond adieu, 
Sweet pupil of love's school ; 
I told her I would e’er be true, 
And always be a (¢@00l—sool—mool—fool; since I 
come to think of it, 1 was a ‘ool, for she fell in love with 
another fellow, before I was gcne a month.’’) 


. 
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Method. 


By C. S. Coxer. 

The teacher should aim at method in whatever he 
teaches. Method gives power. ‘“ Not how much, but how 
well,” should be the motto of everyone that teaches. 
When a teacher has trained a child for three or four 
months in habits of careful, accurate, pains-taking study, 
he Jhas laid the foundation for his success in lile. Have 
method in all things. In the arithmet.c lesson have the 
solution of each problem written out, with statement, so- 
lution and conclusion carefully marked. Let the reasoning, 
the expression and the execution all be matters of criti- 
cism. One example well done is beter than twenty care- 
lessly solved to bring the answer. In solving problems 
pupils should be taught to ind.cate their work and desig- 
nate properly the various results. 

I give the following as a good method of teaching 
“ Partial Payments.” 





PROBLEM. 

A note of $200.00 is dated March 5, 1841. Interest 104. 
Indorsed June 5, 1842, $20; Dec. 5, 1842, $50.50. What 
was due June 20, 1844? 


¥ SOLUTION. Jy 
= Dates § | Prin. — | (Int, | Pay't. a rs 
183} } * $200.00 | 1-3- olg25. |g 20.001 $5. | 10¢ 
ii3E *} 8] g260.00/06- olgio. |g 50. 


itt af 54] g164.50 | 1-6 15/g24.67¢|g189. 


ans. ’ 





EXPLANATION. 

All unnecessary work is erased. Have the pupil ex- 
plain each step, thus: The first principal is $200. Com- 
puting the interest on this to the time ot the first payment, 
which is one year and three months, gives $25 interest. 
The payment is $20. Deducting this .eaves $5 surplus in- 
terest which must remain over until a payment is made 





which excedes the interest, dc. 'g 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

Tue last meeting of the Teachers’ Association was an 
English glee and ballad concert in honor of Washington's 
Birthday. It was held at Steinway hall With Miss 
Henrietta Beebe, soprano; Mra. Anna Bulkley Hills, con- 
tralto; Mr. A. D. Woodruff and Mr. George Ellard, tenors; 
Mr. W. C. Baird, baritone; Mr. G. E. Aiken, basso, and 
Mr. Cary! Florio, pianist, the concert could not help but be 
pleasant. A large nu-nber was in attendance. 

ELSEWHERE. 

Towa.—Out of 577,353 persons of school age only 264,- 
702 attended school. 

Westcuester Courty.—The Committee appointed for 
that purpose at the County Institute last Spring, intend to 
meet at an early day and mature a plan of organization for 
a County Teachers’ Associa.ion. 

Sr. Louis has now fifty-two Kindergartens, fifteen of 
them being above and below the standard required by the 
S« Louis system, but with all these there is not room 
enough to accommodate all the children tuat parents wish 
to send. 

Cor.—Leadville has already begun to boast of its 
schools, and not without cause, as we have been assured 
by competent inspectors just returned from there. The 
wages of primary teachers is $60 per month, of interme- 
diate, $70 to $75, and of principals, $125 to $150, 

Ituimo18.—Professor Fisk, 01 Northwestern University, 
has lectured in a number of places in Illinois and Iowa, 
this winter, on “What Constitutes a Practical Education.” 
It is a sudject about which a good deal can be said, and 
it wili require a smart man to say it. 

Nationat Educational Association will meet July 13th, 
at Chautauqua, New York. It promises to be the largest 
ever held there. The attractious of the place as a great 
summer resort wi!l doubtless draw many. 


Tue comparative examination established some years 





Catiroania.—A‘ a special meeting of the Board of Edu- 
cation of San Francisco, the subject of Kindergarten came 
up. Haycenfeldt gave a history of Kindergarten instruc- 
tion, and Dr. Stebbins spoke in favor of the system, and 


cation to incorporate a Kindergarten class in the present 
school system. Miss Kate Smith, Principal of the Silver 
street Kindergarten school, spoke enthusiastically of the 
success of the Kindergarten system in her school, and Mrs, 
Sarah B. Cooper made a strong plea ia favor of the system. 
Andrew McF. Davie, John Swett and School Superinten- 
dent Taylor spoke in favor of the system. 

The following resolution was introduced and unanimous- 
ly adopted : 

Resolved, That this Board appoint a Committee of three 
| to consist of one member of this Board, one member of the 
Public Kindergarten Association, and the Suuperintendent 
of Common Schouls, whose duty it shall be to investigate 
| the system of Kindergarten instruction—to ascertain what 
has bzen its fruits in those portions of the world where it 
has been generally adopted; whether it is advisable to 
adopt it in connection with the public school system of 
this State; and if so, whether any legislation is neces:ary 
for that purpose, and the character and extent of such 
legislation ; an estimate of the cost of establishing and 
conducting such school; how many schools should be 
established in this city as an experiment, and under what 
govermental organization they should be placed to insure 
a fair trial of the experiment, and to report to this Board 
at a future meeting, to be called at the request of the 
said Committee. 

The President appointed Director Kimball from the 





with John W. Taylor, School Superintendent. 





Cot. Parker of Quincy in his annual report says. 
|As a rule children attend school when they possibly 
can. Means of stimulating attendance, behavior anil 
study, outside of real teaching, are becoming less and 


whether it would not be advigable for the Board of Edu-} 


| education of a community causes it to question the wise 


dom of any course of instruction, that diverges from the 
old established ruts in which it has traveled. (Hence the 
slowness of our progress.) 

Much breath and paper have been worse than wasted, 
by the adherents to the “Township System,” but 
they do not see that its advantages will not counterbalance 
its disadvantages. (The Township System is liked where 
it has been adopted, and “ experience is the best teacher."’) 

Another hobby has come into the field, viz., that a law 
should be enacted “ That no ‘perzon who is not « normal 
graduate, or does not hold a State certificate shall be eli- 
gible for the office of School Commissioner.” A law of 
this kind would place common sense at a great discount, 
for it isa notable fact that high souoding titles do not 
always confer ability. (Pray, why vot have fixed qualifi- 
cations for Commissioners as well as for teachers? Those 
who examine teachers should be as wel! qualified as they.) 

An article in the Teacuer’s Instrrure for January, says: 
“ The writer hopes in a few years we shall not have twelve 
thousand untrained teachers to experiment on the children 
of the State,” giving the idea that our teachers are totally 
unfit for their positions, (A great many are unfit; we 
mean that an untrained teacher ought not to teach ; just 
as an untrained physician ought not to practice.) 

We have read this article a number of times, and have 
come to the conclusion that the writer anticipates the utter 
annihilation vf the common school question. (Quite the 
reverse would follow—its great improvement.) 

Normal school education is put firward as a panaces 
for all the ills to which schoul teaching is subjected. Ife 





Board and Rev. Dr. Stebbins from the Association to act | 


ago by the Illinois State Teachers’ Association was con- less necessary. The results seem to prove that the at- 
tinued this year, confined entirely to the ungraded schools. ' tractive influence of real teaching ‘will tend*r punishment 
The examinations were held on February 20 and 27. On’ and compuision, in attendynce unnecessary. The moral 
the 20th in Arithmetic, Geog-aphy and Language, and on effect of filling children’s heads full of good thoug! ts, and 
the 27th in U. S. History, Common Things, Letter Writ-| their hands full of pleasant, absorbing work, is the for- 
ing, Penmanship and Spelling. mation of good habits of thought and action. One 

“ Wasaincton’s Brrranay” was celebrated Monday, of the most promising results which I find is the 
Feb. 23, at the Southern Illinois University by very in-' steadily increasing power of children to study, to en- 
teresting exercises ; crowning a bust ot Washington with centrate their minds upon and to master the touzhts 
an evergreen weath ; radivg an oration on the character that awaken. The love for books and read ng is inc: eas- 
of Washington ; singing of patrivtic songs; delivering of ing with rapid strides Books are not put into the hands 
a lecture on the “ Influence of Waehington,” and firing of of the little ones until they are ready and eager to use 
cannon by “vadets.” | them, aud then only when they bring pleasure to the 

Orszco Co. N.Y.—A meeting of teache-s was held at One- , Pe#lers, thus keeping the appetite for reading keen and 
onta, Feb. 21. They formed a T:achers’ Normal Institute, ®tive. The large number of books in sets of twenty five 
and appoi:.ted an executive commitiee to prepare acourse of owned by the town forms a select circulating linrary, 
study to be submitted to the members ot the Institute | furnishing a great amount of excellent rexding. Good 
They declared it 10 be the duty of erch member to spend Te*ling is one of the direct results of good teaching. 
a certain amount of time in the study of sch branches as Training the senses is the foundation of education, end 
are necessary to bis success as a teach:r, irom the plan | it has al-o much to do with the superstructure. The 
laid out by the executive committee, and report his pro-, practical value ot close accurate observation cannot be 
gress each month to the secretary. Also, wo have an es-,OVerestimated. All lessons given are in part language 
amination of members arranged by the executive com- | lessons—the language part consists in constantly taking 
mittee by mailing to said members at least three times a, care that the forms ot expression are correct, and the arran- 


year, a list of questions, answers to which shall be care- gement of words proper. The onerous drudgery of learn- | 


fully written out and sent to the secretary, accompanied '£ to spell ix not unnecessary, for chil:lren learn a new word 
by a declaration of honor that they have performed the | when a new idea deman:ls one, and not befure. We teach 
work unaided. ° Geography,—Ist. As the foundation for remembering 
: Canton Co, Pa.—Supt. Davis says: Examinations acd understanding History; 2nd. To understand the 
were held over the county by the teachers durin the | #4aptation of the earth’s forms and phenomena t» life; 
‘hie’ week in December ms and the manuscripts ne 3rd. As the proper beginning of the stuly of the Normal 
— whee : |Seiences. We try to teach History, so that pupils may 
si welder apse we eee oa form a great liking tor after reading in this direction, and 
? . : 
Qvurt House. The letters written by the pupils attracted pase! ‘ ee mies by whiek they @8 toke a che ep 
qqattatinctestion |seading facts of His'ory. It is a pleasant thing to notice 
: apenas the increasing appreciation of good teachers, on the part 
FD ptr peed apres ear el a the! of parents ake - children ie their care, A sat 
, . a number of meetings for the instruction of teachers have 
Peo, Ase Sem, He, ead shad denen |S Soe nye Tes endrm or od 
the ; ee — are indeta'igable students of the scicnce and art of teach- 
purils brought here for exhibiton. The efficiency of ie I a Ee Ke coe 
& teacher is now estimated by the resalts he attains. Col-: &. al 4. health bod y 
lections of spe-imens of wood leaves, minerals and fo-sils ;™U°" “*PePes UPON & sound, healihy budy 
have been made by the pupils and teachers of several; Mownroz Couxrr—At the Monroe Qvunty Teachers’ As- 
schools dur'ng the past three or four years. Cabinets of sociation meeting held on Feb. 27, Miss Delia M. Rozers 
ro mean pretension have been formed in anumber of! school read a well-written paper “Experience is the Pest 
houses, Last year the schoula had a fine exhibit of pupils’ | Tea-her.” Se -ays:— 
work at the county fair; this year there will be a,reater| D.scussion and agita’ion are the on'y means th: ough 
Variety and more material. The fair will be Leld in Sept- which satisfactory results can be attained. The narruw 





person has no adaptation for the position of teacher, he 
may graduate forever without being able to fill it accept- 
ably. Ifa person has a common sense adaptation for the 
position, it is not indispensably necessary for him to pass 
through a mill that grinds out teachers to order, (Yet 
that same idea is like the stone cut out of the mouwtain; 
|it is but a few years since there was but one Normal 
school; experience being a good teacher, the people have 
tried them, liked them, and call for more.) 

Another item in the same paper says: “That the un- 
trained teachers in the ungreded country schools, do not 
perform the educational work expected of them, or prop- 
perly attributed to them.” If they do not do the work at- 
tributed to them, some one would confer a gieat favor by 
\saying definitely to whom we are wdebted for the work 
accomplished. (No one doubis but that the untrained 
teachers do as well as they know how. If you want & 
watch fixed, do you seek an untrained a; prentice ?) 

If these hol.by riders would arrive at some satiefuctory 
conlusi.n, by which the pupils of the common schools 
could be kept regularly in attendance during the term, 
they would confer a lasting obligation. (A very important 
point.) The children should be drawn into school by 
plea-aut and agreeable ex: rci-es, and not driven away, 
Praise the work of the most indo'ent if they have dene 
‘their best; urge them to a repetiiion of neglected or half 

learned lessons, by such encouragement aa you can devise, 
| A great aid to encouragement is in frequent reviews and 
examinations. (Good ideas.) 

Tf teachers wish to become popular, they should perform 
such work as will carry a convition of a wo'k well done, 
to the psrents and patrons. Such teachers become kaown 
jas “leading teachers." They try to keep themselves 
| posted on the changes that are taking place, by reading 

educational journals. (Solid sense there.) 

A pertinent questioa was presented in a newspaper, 

viz., “‘ What is your opinion of the propriety of requiring 
| pupils to infurm on each other.” Without any hesitation 
| we say it is perf-ctly proper. It it is improper for pupils 
‘to inform on each other, it is manifestly just as improper 
for adults to testify against each other in a court of justice, 
(They should certainly give in'ormation if required.) 

The teacher's work is not done when the recitation is 
ended. There is scarcely a lesson repeated in scliool that 
cannot by tlie teacher's aid be made doubly interesting by 
euitable questiuns. (Here is a grand argument why the 
teacher should be well qualified.) Greece, N, Y, 

Mowrtcomery Cocwry, N.Y.—The Teachers’ Association 
will bold its annual meeting in the village of Amsterdam, 
on Fridwy and Saturday, ot the third week in Apr'l, 1880. 
Alarge attendance ot teachers is ai.ticipated. Members of 
ithe Asscciativn have been appointed to conduct the 
| various exercises during the session. Educators residing 

in other counties are cordially inviied to attend. “We 
are gaining pee slowly but ‘ee ayainst machine 

teaching and parrot recitations. he best aids are 
} teacbers institutes and educaticnal jouruals.” 
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LETTERS. 


EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





THE OTHER SIDE. 
Zo the Editor of the New Yorx Scuoot Journat: 


It is evident that you have a fixed and aggressive policy 
in your treatment of the school question. You have evi- 
dently penetrated behind the scenes, tor you are revealing 
an extraordinary knowl dge of facts. You are exposing 
us, laying us wide open to the world by your frightful pro- 
pensity for telling the truth, You don't seem to sympa- 
thize at all with our need and use of snuggeries. You 
take the unreasonable revolutionary ground that schools 
are designed for the,improvement of the children. 

If that outlandish idea should ever be carried into prac- 
tice, what would become of us? We don’t know tnat we 
are fitted to improve children; but we do know that we 
are preeminently qualified to use and enjoy snuggeries, 
Vow, have you no bowels of compassion? We need bread 
and clothing; and these schools afford us a very useful 
revenue, Had you let us alone a little lomger we might, 
under ccmmon, law, plead prescriptive right; for schools 
have been matters of patronage almost from time im- 
memorial, 

We are disturbed and aggrieved, not only by your 
trenchant articles, but also by some frightful precedents 
that have already been established. Quincy, for instance, 
has become forbidden greund to us; there 1s not a snuggery 
in the place ; we are virtually exiled from a »ortion of cur 
paternal domain. Cvl. Parker is utterly lost to a sense of 
our needs, With his high notiuns of improving the cbil- 
dren, he co:.ld not use one in a thousand of us, He has 
virtual'y guil’otined a hundred thousand hungry people. I 
say virtually ; and there is the saving clause; he would do 
it actually if he had the power. There can be no doubt 
that if he had general cha'ge of education in the land he 
would want all the children improved. Fortunately for us 
he can only desiroy t! e snuggeries in Quincy. 

But close on tie hee's of this consolatory reflection 
comes the dreadful sugges’ion that other Parkers may 
arise! Whatif the contagion should spread to the rural 
districts, the Gibraliar ct snuggeries! Why, if the school 
commissioners and county superintendents should get the 
craze of improving the children, we are lost! 

Mr. Editor, no great cause hes ever been known to die 
without a struggle. If you and Col. Parker and the other 
revolutionists suppose that we will tamely subvit our 
throats to your knives, let me tell you that you have 
not reckoned up aright. Tne host is against yeu we 
have a majo ity ct a thovsand to one. I solemnly call on 
my brothers and sisters to organize and let you féel our 
weight. We are not accustomed to formal organization: 
for that is labovions and detracts from the soothing 
pleasur:'s of snuggeries. Our conceit hitherto has been the 
resuli of sympathy, not deliberation. But the supreme 
moment has arrived when we must make sacrifices for the 
prevention of cur exi-tence. Let snuggery rise up all over 
the land, if it can, ard shuw a bold front to the invaders, 
I cul' upon every teecher wh» has to apply fur a school, 
upon every parent or unc’e who wants a berth for a rela- 
tive, uponevery superintendent wko wants to be reelected, 
upon every citizen who wants cheap schools, to unite in a 
crusade egainst the leretics who want to improve the 
children at our expense. 

In connection with this call I weuld propose a pro- 
gramme. I propose first that we canonize Gail Hamilton 
for her magnificent onslauzht upon the normal schools, 
those hot-beds of heresy, those fruitful sources of the 
pernicious doctrine of the improvement of the children. 
She is at once our patron saint and our Joan of Arc. If we 
could once be imbued with her spirit, her energy, her dash, 
we would be irresistible. Old Salem can bring no terrors 
to our new Joan. Secondly, I propose by all means that 
we abolish Parker. He is the chiet offender, the thurn in 
our side. Otlers have wanted to abolish snuggeries; still 
others have tried to do it; but Parker stands preeminent 
in the guilt of having done it. Down with Parker; and 
that will settle a lot of the weaker ones. Thirdly, I pro- 
poss when we get round to if, to abclish school journals, 
At present, with all their faults, they are necessary evils; 
we have to make u-e of their columns in propagating the 
views of The O.her Side. JACKSON, 

The teacher who does nut see one of our educational 
papers is apt to fallb bind. The Jnstifute is an excellent 
pap r, and well worth tle subscription did time given to 
its reading. I: pre:ents many fresh ideas upon the subject 
of teachiug.— Carolina Spartan. 





Laws of Childhood. 

Growth and development, appear to us as phrases of a 
great drift of unification, that animates all nature, prompt- 
ing similars to seek each other out and unite with an en- 
ergy commensurate with their degree of similarity ; form- 
ing ever newer, more complex, more refined unities. 

It is the recognition of this great law and its application 
to early education that has earned Froebel the proud titte : 
“Discoverer of Childhood,” and made him the principal 
modern exponent of what is known as the “ new educa- 
tion.” ‘‘ Education,” Froebel teaches us, “ must lead the 
child, must lead the man to unification with life in all 
directions: it must lead him to full unification in and,with 
himself; it mzst lead him to full unification with his kind, 
with his neighbor, with society; it must lead him to the 
greatest possible unification with nature and her laws; it 
must lead him to an indissoluble unification with the prin- 
ciple of all being, the alpha and omega of all life—with 
God.” 

In view of the difficulties of so complex a problem, noth- 
ing short of the «liscovery of a first principle, equally per- 
vading and combining all its elements, can give us a hope 
of solution; this first principle we have in the fundamental 
law ot unification, underlying growth and development in 
all its phases. This principle offers us a criterion for our 
educational measures—from the simplest look or caress to 
the most elaborate system of instruction and discipline ; 
an infallible criterion that will shield us against blunders 
and guide us to the discovery of efficient means. 

Hereafter, intelligent parents and teachers can deter- 
mine in the ratio of their insight and conscientiousness to 
what extent their educational measures may prove injuri- 
ous or beneficial. All that tends to unification is to be ap- 
proved to the extent in which it does so; all that tends to 
delay unification, or-—worse still—all that tends to scatter, 
to disjoint, to disharmonize, is to be condemned. A few 
instances will serve to illustrate the application of the law. 


Thus, the mother sins against this law, who uses with 
her child so called ‘“ baby-talk,”’—freiyhting her words 
with unmeani»g piurals and diminutives, with uncouth re- 
duplications ; inundating the little innocent with a watery 
waste of words; or mimicking its imperfections of speech, 
calling cows-—tows, calves—talves, bread—bed, brown— 
bown, cracle~-taple, bhands—hannies, etc. 

The nurse, too, sins against the law of unification, when, 
in order to quiet the child she shakes an ugly rattle in his 
ears, beats the window-pane with her cruel fingers, drowns 
hs cries with a brawling song or with the favorite hurri- 
cane o' sh—sh—sli—sh—, accompanied by violent rucxing 
to complete the storm. 

The father sins against this law, when, in narrow pat- 
ernal pride, he secures his “little man” enjoyments fur 
which there is po desire and no appreciation; when he 
encourages sayings and doings that belong to a riper age; 
when he draws down to the child s low level thing which 
even he might view with awe ~ithout endangering his 
manliness. The child m.ay be “as good zs any child,” but 
this feeling constantly leld bofore him, will place a cha-m 
between hiin and his fellows, will draw him away trom 
them, will generate the delusion that he is better than 
others, and breed egotiem and cruelty. But when, in 
addition, the father instils the fulsehoud that the “ itile 
mau” is as good as any man, he clouds the child's view to 
things beyond, keeps him from reverence for things before, 
and, consequently, trom un.fication with them. 

Impatient gestures, angry words, cruel deeds, harsh 
tones, rude handliny, hide wus, jarring surroundings—stories 
and scenes of sin and strife, will breed in child-nature the 
things they are, as surely as their opposites will make the 
child strong in the good they bold. “Man is what he 
eats,” is true in all directions ot being and growing. 

And do you think, it is easy to avoid and w do all these 
things? Do you think that a girl, just creeping out of her 
teens, who has given more time to the filling of her scrap- 
beok than to the filling of he: mind; more care to tlie cut 
of her dress than to the cut of her character; who has 
spent much—oh, so much—time in preparing tor the par- 
lor andi the ball-room, and none—less than none—in pre- 
paring for motherhood, nay, who has labored hard to de- 
prive herself even of the physical fitness with which na- 
ture has endowed her—do you think, she can avoid and 
do these thing. ? 

Do you think that an uncouth, uncultured, coarse girl 
with instincts that do not reach above her stumach: to 


~ 


whom duty is a hell and idleness a heaven; to whom 
honest thought, tender feeling, and earnest purpose are as 
chimerical as orange-groves to the Esquimaux,—do you 
think that she can do these things and that she is a fit 
nurse for your neighbor's child? Do you think that an old, 
hard, lifeless woman, or that frivolous, immature young 
lady who have opened the “little school aruund the cor- 
ner” can do these things?—I do not wish to discourege 
you,—for I know ideal men and women are among the 
unknowables; and all we can aspire to, is to honestly and 
earnestly do cur best—, but do yo you think these things 
are easy ? 





The Degradation of the Teacher. 

It is not Boards, nor superintendents, nor comimittees, 

that decide the character of schools: it is the teacher : and 
the teacher should be the centre of digni'y and the deposi- 
tary of power. One of the most fatal possible mistakes in 
any administration is to impose responsibility without con- 
ferring power. It is not just to make a man accountable 
for that which he does not control. We sometimes speak 
of the abuse of patronage, but no abuse can be greater than 
to demand reckoning of the head of any department, yet 
give lim no power to select or to remove his assistants, or 
to devise and adjust his own methods. Teachers are the 
persons on whom rests the blame or the praise of the 
schools; and to them should power belong. If a teacher 
is not capable of managing her own class, the remedy is 
not to set a supe: ior officer to manage her, but to dismiss 
her, and put a competent teacher in her place. If a prin- 
cipal has not sense enough to know aud conscience 
enough to perform his school duties, the remedy is to dis- 
miss him; not to make a rule that every principal shall 
teach three hours aday. That does not put brains into 
his skull nor honor into his blood. It nut only insults and 
incenses every wort’y principal, but it leaves the worth- 
less principal to drag out his slow length just as uselessly 
as before. The relation of teachers to superintendent, or 
committee, or principal, is not the relation of rank and 
file to a colonel or general, nor of railroad employes to 
paaerse and directors; it is rather that of a clergyman 
to the parish officers, or of a represerta'ive to his consti- 
tuents, or of an eaitor to ois subscribers. The teacher isa 
servant hired by the community through the committee, 
but aservant serving threugh his intellect—a servant to 
whose judyment much must be leit; who is responsible for 
results, but whose metiods are not to be dictated; who 
,is to be consulted, who may be advised, who can be dis- 
missed, but who is never to be ordered. 

In a well-instructed community and a well-arranged 
school, there is no clashing of authority. Committee, 
superintendent, principal and assistants respect each 
other, and work together for the common good Any 
other course is suicidal. It is strange that there should 
ever be any other. Teaching is so much easie-, the 
machinery runs so much more smoothly, the pupils are 
so much better taught, when offi-ers work in harmony, 
and all bear tlems+lves as ladies an! gentlemen, thit self- 
indulgence alone would seem to prescribe thus course. 

Yet other courses are taken. Committees will some- 
times issue orders without consultation, and against the 
judgment of a large majority of the teachers to whom the 
orders are conveyed. They issue ord:rs which imply in 
teachers a lack of discretion that ought to be tatal to them, 
text bouks are changed, new departments of instruction 
are introduced, radically different methods of teaching are 
a' tempted by committee or by principals, without request 
from the teachers, without consultation with the teachers, 
against the advice and protest of the teachers, and the 
very teachers who are most clusely concerned, and whose 
hearty co-operation ought to be esser.tial to the success of 
the experiment. 

If the principal of a school is a not fit to judge of the 
text-books and methods proper to his own school, he is 
not fit to be principal. Yet a member of the school, come 
mittee in Washington was reported in the morning papers, 
not long since, to have objected to consulting teachers re- 
garding text-books, on the ground that it was rot dignified 
or desirable for employers to consult those they employed, 
It seems hardly possible for iznorance ard vulgarity 
combined to go so far. It the assistant teachers are not 


worthy of being consu'ted on such topics, they are not 
worthy to he teachers. Do not parents and teac ers alike 
see that, iu all these discords, children are the real suf- 
ferers? Whatever lowers the dignity of the teachers in- 
ures the status of the child If tae teacher have no 
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dignity, it is wrong to impose him upon the child. If 
parents do not wish their children to be taught by menia's, 
they shoul! not engage menials, nor expect teaches to 
play the part of menials. If teachers wi-h their occupa- 
tion to be considered as a profession of dignity and honor, 
they should ma‘ntain their own dignity unimpaired, 
whether against principal, or superintendent, or co-n- 
mittee, complaining parent, or each other. 

The lamentable fact is that neither male nor female 
teachers are so well educated that they can afford to 
throw stones at each other; but when men so far forget 
propriety as to hurl them at their female assistants, it is 
the first and most imperative duty of the latter to sacrifice 
feeling, bit back, and give good measure, Society dovs 
not demand educated teachers, and therefore it does not 
Lave them. It demands educated lawyers, clergymen, 
doctors, high-school teachers, and therefore it does have 
them. But it does nothing unreasonab'e in intrusting the 
education of a large majority of its children to a man who 
has failed as a pettifozger, who has broken down as a 
doctor. or to a girl who could not enter the lowest class of 
the high school. This is done simply from motives of 
economy. Wonen preponderate in schools, not because 
they sofien the boys, but because they cost less than men. 
One of our Sulons thought, that, throughcut district 
schcols. the idea that there is not money enough to 
employ gentl-men teachers should be dispelled. I should 
like tu eee him dispel it. I should like to set him down in 
a rural! district I wot of, and see lim convince the parents, 
that it is better for them to pay filty dollas a summer 
month to a college scphomore than thirty to an ex- 
perienced and successful women I should like to see 
him g» into the city wards, and couvince the parents 
that they would find their account ia paying to such men 
are are willing to teach, eighteen or twenty or twen'y-five 
hup<red dollars, rather than in em:loying sich women as 
they can get fr six or eight hundred —Fom “ Our Com- 
mon School System,” by Gam TLami.ron. 





School-Room Law. 





CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


cons derations must be regsred—the nature of the offence, | submission. His way recom nonded itself as the best: hi 

the apparent mot.ve and dixposition of the offen ler, the | opinion had only to be stated in order to be shared. The 
influenze of bis examp'e and conduct upon others, and the | deterence which he commanded in the meetings of the 
sex, age, size, and st:ength of the pupil t» be punished: faculty mizht have been called servile, if « had not 
Especially shvuld he have this inJulyence when he appears been so affectionate. He always invited tree di-cussion, 
to have acted from good motives, and not from any anger | c'aimed but one vote, and yielded without contest, when 
or malice. Hence the teacher is not to be held liable on | the day went against him; but his doing 80 was an oc- 
the ground of excess of punishment. unle-s the punishment | cas‘on of consternation to the rest, so apt was it to be 
is clearly exevssive, and would be held so in che general | fullowed by disaster. An almost unanimous vole would 
jugment of reasonable ren. If the punishment be thus eom *ties be reconsidered and reversed, ia consequence 
clearly excessive, then the master shoul] be held liable | of a decided opinion from him. ... ‘I don’t agree with 
for such excess, though he acted from good motives in in- | Mr. Capron on this po'nt,’ said a teacher, himself mighty 
ficting the punishment, and, in his own judgment con- | in counsel, ‘but I hope he will set:le the matter in accor- 
sidered it neces ary and not excessive, But if there is any | dance with his own judgment; for experience has taught 
reasonable doubt wheiher the puni-hment was excessive | me that, when I dffer from him, I am sure to be in the 





the master should have the benetit of that doubt 

The Supreme Judicial Court of Mas-achu-etts are of the 
opinion that a ferule is a proper instrument of punishment. 
In the case in which this decision was rendered, there was 
evidence that the pupil disobeyed a proper rule of school, 
which has been publi-hed by the de‘e:.dant to the school in 
her presence. The defendant introduced evidence to show 
that the pupil was obstinate, told falsehoods, and was in- 
svlent tefore ard during the time of punixhment; and 
alleged that it was for all these faulis that he inflicted the 
punishment. There was al-o evidence tending to show 
that the punishment was rot very severe till a'ter the 
pupil had replied to him with insolent words and manner ; 
and it was proved that the defendant ceased punishing 
when the pupil acknowledged her fault, asked torgiveness, 
and promised to behave better. The julge instrected the 
jury “ that a teacher had a right to inflict corporeal punish- 
ment upon a scholar; that the case proved was one in 
which such punishment might properly be inflicted; that 
the instrument used (a ferule) was a proper one; that, in 
‘nflicting corporeal punishment, a teacher must exercise 
reasonable judgment ard di-cretion, and must be governed 


wrong.’ ... His greatness of spirit was contagious, 
Where he was, harmony was a habit; magnanimity be- 
came a fashion, Among so many teacher-, succeeding 
each other through so many years, not all could have 
been by nature noble; but must have found grace to become 
or to appear so. In bis generous presence, small jralousies, 
little rancor, could not live.” 


‘—_—* oe 





Arrcstan Writs ror Cotorapvo.—The Committee on 
Public Linds has reported favorably the bill introduced by 
Sena or [Hill of Colora io, providing for an appropriation of 
$5,090 to be used in sinking artesian wells in the arid 
region of the Rocky Mountains. 

It is estimated that there are in these regions five hun- 

dred million acres of government lands now unealable be- 
revel of their aridity, which could be converted into farme 
| ing linds by irrigation, and that such artificial watering is 
, entirely teas'ble by means of artesian wells, The govern- 
ment is asked to pay the co-t of the expermental proof of 
this position because it owns the land, aud private enter- 





| 
“— cannot be expected to undertake its imnrovement. 
| Tt is asserted, h»wever, that having demonstrated the pos- 


as to the mode and severity of the punishment, by the | sibility of reclaiming suc!) lands, the government will have 
nature of the offence, an! by the age, size and apparent no difficulty in selling the land to men who will go on 
oowers and endurance of jhe pupil; that the only question | sinking wells at their own cost. Mr. Hill's bi'l provides 
in this case was whe her the puni~hment was excessive and | for the sinking of five wells, two on the east and three on 





improper ; that if they shouid find the punishment to have 


When the Hon Juhn A. Dix was Superintendent of been reasonable and proper, the de!endant could not be 
Schools for the State of New York, he gave the following | deemed guilty of an assau't and battery ; but if, upon all 
as his opinion: The practice of inflicting corporal punish- | the evidence in the case§ they should find the punishment 
ment upon schola’s, in any case whatever, has no sanction , to have been improper and excessive, the defendant should 


but usage. The teacher is rcsponsible for maintaining gord 
order, and he must be the judge of the degree and nature 
of the punishment required when hs authority is set at de- 
fiance. At the same time he is liable to the party injured 
for any abuse ofa prerogative which is wholly derived from 


be found guilty.” The jury returned a verdict of guilty. 
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Description of a Principal, 





(Gail Hamilton in describing Mr. S. M. Capron well 








custom. describes the character that s!ou'd be possessed by every 
The Supreme Court of Indiana says as fullows: The law prir.cipal ) 

still tolerates corporal pnni-hment in the echoolroom. The| That well beloved teacher and citizen, as honored as he 
authori ies are ail that way, and the Legislature bas not was honorable, the lateS M. Capron. of whom I have | 
thought prop2r to interfere. The public seems to cling to spoken before, understood and practised the principle of 
a despotism in the government of schools which has teen , courtesy.—understood it rather thr ugh his generous in- 
discarded every where else. Such a system of pet'y tyr- | etincts and noble heart than by any ictellectual process, 
anny cannot be watched too cauti usly, nor guarded too ' and practised it, no doubt, unconssiously ; and he secured | 
strictly. The tender age of the sufferera forbids that its the utmost harmony aud efficiency in his school, to- 
slightest abuse shold be tclerated. So long as the power gether w.th an affiction that ws only net adoration. 
to punish corporaily in schools exists, it needs to be put One of his teachers says of him in a littl private 
under wholesome restiictions. Teachers should, therefore, | memorial; ‘He muliphed bimselt through nis teachers; 
understeund that wtenever correction is edmin‘stered in if he hed been less to them, he could not have been so 
anger or inso'ence, or in any other manner than inmode:e-' much to ibe school. So deep was his impress upon 
iton and kindness, accompanied with that affectionate ‘their own minds, and so durable his moulding force 
moral suasion so eminen:ly due from one placed by the upon the conditions under wlich they worked, that 
law “in loco parentis’—in the sacred relation of parent— | those who served under |iim cannot even now separate 
the court must con~der tiem guilty of assault and battery, that part of their success which is fair'y their own trom 
the mere aggravated and wanton in Proportion tu the ten- that part which hed its source in him. . Hig success-8 
der years and depen:lent position of the pupil. The law ' were genuine. We beheved in Lim, because in his pro- 
having elevated the teacher to the place of the parent, il he | vince, he was tle ablest man we knew. We deterred 
is stil! to sust_in that sac-ed relation, “it becomes him to (o him, because he was wiser then us all. We loved 
be careful in the exe:cice o! his authority, and nut make him for a goodness that was abuve this world.... By 
his power a pretext tor crielty and oppression. When- | him, alone of all men, it was pleasant to every one tw) 

| 








ever he underiakes to exercise it, tie cause must be suf-! pe surpassed. ... This breadth of scholarship enabled 
ficient; the in-t-ument suiable to the purpose, the man- | him to give help and rympathy: it never tempted him to 
nar ens extent of the correcti n, the part of the person to |domineer and annoy. The sir is nt so tree as he left 
which it is appiied, he tomper in which it is mflicted—cll_ his assistants in that which was tbeir province Thus un- 
should be distirguished wita the kindness, prudence, and fettered, they were doubly beund: faith and honor 
Propriety which becom s the station. were engaged that they would do be-t.... However 

The Supreme Cou:t of Vermont recently gave a very the principal of a schowl may possess the confidence of 
able opiniun on this subject, ae follows: A schoolmaster | his subordinates, it would seem to be in the nature of 
has {the right 'o inflict reasonable corporal pun‘siment. | things, that there should be semetimes a conflict of 
Be must e.ercise reasonable jud.ment and discretion in’ opinions, a deliherate sacrifice of private conviction to 
determining when to punish and to what extent. In de authority. Mr. Capron, however, was an example to 





‘termining upon what is a reasonable punishment, various’ the contrary. In yielding ‘0 him, there was uo conscious 


the west of the Rocky Mountains, the sites to be sel.cted 
by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Ir is a curious fact that our High Schools teach the 
mathematics and English worse than they do the classics, 
This would certainly seem incredible, and yet it comes 
from good authority. Professor Eliot says: The prepara- 
wory schools of this country are, on the average, weakest 
in their mathematical, scientific, and English teac!:ing. As 
regards mathematics and -cience, this siate of things is to 
he accounted for by the fact that it is but a small propor- 
tion of professional texchers whu have any nature! aptitude 
for teaching these subjects, while only the lergest and best 
organized schools can afford to have a special master for 
them. The neglect of English is of such long standing 
that the cubject cannot be brovght up in six voars to its 
proper place in the secondary schools, Th» echoo's which 
feed the college mu-t have time to exact trem the lower 


scho: ls a better teaching of English than they have here- 
tofore sup lied. 








FOR THE HOME. 
Work or Spoil. 








A Dectamation —By B. M. Genouxa. 

When this round world was completed, it was very good 
but was wisely lett so that those who were to live upon i 
must work or spoil. For a while, at first, many chose to 
live easily and idiy, but soon began to spoil ao that the paren 
spoiled the chi dren who as they grew up spoiled each other, 
until they all became men of moral corruption and were swept 
away by the flood. Alter that they undertook to build a town 
of safety in case of another flo d. with its base on the earth 
and its top inthe sky; but confusion spoiled their speech, aud 
scattered them over the ewrth to study the new languages and 
in every possible way, work with b dy and mind w benefit 
one another and honor tLe Creator; when this is ri huly done, 
humanity rises, the people advance in what is good, and become 
better and happier as time rolls on; so that ovr question is 
“ work or spoil,” and surely there is need of it here and every - 
where. Brain work begins early in life an the eyes open to see 
what is in sight, and hand work follows as the muscles 
grow. 

Education is a process to fit us for the work of life,and the bet - 
ter our education is the better the means we shall have; there 
in much to be done, and we must learn the best way of doing it. 
Here within us are mental and moral powers to be developed 
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by study, and exercise. The bestof books and teachers can- 
not make us intelligent or wise without our personal work of 
application, but after a while, this very work of epirit-culture 
and control, becomes a pleasure too 1nviting to be easily given 
vp. To be able to read is at first a victory gained. that taxed 
the little one at first, but delights the young learner as the key 
that unlocks the doors of the past: the acquired ab.lity to 
solve problems that at first could not be understood, stimulates 
to another step in advance of what could be done before, and 
80 on and upward the scholar loves to go in gaining ability to 
walk in the field of thought, and accomplish victory in the 
world of mind, instead o! learning the mind to be sluggish and 
dull, and the moral powers to drift downward to ruin and death. 
Here is the work tobe done by all who think or speak. 

On every farm, and in every house or shop there 18 work to 
be done that calls for skill and contrivance, by educated minds 
with the advantage of science, so as to chime in harmony 
with netural ideas. While there are continents to cultivate, 
mountains to level, great valleys to buili up, with streams to 
bridge, and with places to reform into gardens of civil.zation. 
let no one say there is “nothing to do.” There is work every- 
where to be done, work for ali! Parents to train theirchildren 
for the better work that they may be capable of doing in a 
worthy hfe, work for all the children to do whet they can in 
educating themselves in the trials and labors of life; that this 
life shall te o blessing to many, pleasant to review at its 
close, and a good preparation for the life to come. 
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Gypsies, 





By UNoLE Frank. 

Thie strange people is scattered over nearly the whole world 
They are found io Brazil, India, Spain, England, and America. 
They constitute a wandering race, never living in houses, al- 
way in tents; yet they are not vagabonds. Their wild habits 
are due to the pecuiiarities of the original race which have de- 
scended from generation to gereration. In no part of the 
world do they cultivate the earth; they are jockeys, thieves 
and cheats ; some keep public houses; some mend iron or tin 
ware; some tell fortunes This last gives them a living at any 
time, for people are full of credulity and like to pry into the 
future. In Loudon the servants are constantly having their 
fortunes told. They are always required to “cross the palm 
with silver”—that is to pay money for this service ; and they 
always find that gold is still more effective. A story is told of 
ore who said a cloud obscured her sight, and so a guinea was 
laid in her hand; this partially dispersed it, but only partially, 
and so the credulous persun laid down guinea after guinea un- 
til a hundred dollars was in tLe palm of the keen gypsie wo- 
man. 

The word gypsie was given them in England from a suppo 
sition that they were from Egypt, but that is a great mistake. 
The proper name they say is Rommani, a Sanacrit word, mean- 
ing ‘‘ the husbands.” In Russia they are called Zigoni, in Tur- 
key Zingarri, which is supposed to come from Zend, an old 
name of India. 

They use a peculiar Janguage—gold is sonnekar; water is 
par nev. It is believed that this closely resembles the old Hindu 
stanee, and so they are supposed to have been an ancient peo- 
ple expelled from Hinaustan. 

They came into Europe in 1414, being first noticed in Ger- 
many; they traveled over the various countries, and in 1512 
reached England- In the time ot Elizabeth there were 10,000 
scattered aver the island. Laws began to be made against 
them, and they were to be put in prison wherever found; they 
‘were to have their ears cut off, and then if they did not leave 
the country they were to be hanged. 

Oxe of the Scotch gypsies, according to an old ballad, eloped 
with the lady of the Ear! of Cassilis, It appears she had fal- 
len in love with the gypsie before her marriage, but had been 
obliged to marry oue she could only respect. During the ab- 
ence of the exrl. her youthful lover, attended with fifteen other 
gypsies came to carry her away. They had not proceeded far 
whien the earl returned and set out in pursuit. He brought the 
whole party back to the castle Castillis, and there hanved them 
on the “ Dule tree,” which is yet flourishing. The ballad 
says: 

“ And we were fifteen weel-made men, 
Although we were na bonnie; 


And we were a’ put down tor ane— 
A tair young wanton lady.” 

The countess was taken by her hushand to x window in froat 
of the castle and there compelled to survey the dreadful scene. 
Then she was shut up for the rest of her life. 

A good many at'empt« have been made to civilize this pecu- 
liar class, but without much effect. The best plan has been 
found ¢+ be tho ‘eaching of the children to read and write, m 
in othcr words—education 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

In Macarrat Prosrration. 
Have used Horsforo's Acid Pho«phate considerably, and 
like its effects very much; especially in mularial proetra- 





A Few Words 





To those who get sample copies will be appropriate. 


in educational work with the expectation that they will 
subscribe, We ask you to subscribe, because (1) you cannot 
afford not to take this paper, and thus be ignorant of what 
is going on in the educational world; (2) you oven to 
take an educational paper and encourage the effort to ex- 
tend education ; (3) it will Pay you over and over ag in to 
tuke the JourNat. E. L. Kettoae & Co. 





Toe Catticrarmo Prx.—This is a gold pen set in a 
handle of hard rubber, which operates well as a fountain. 
A vibrating rod works the ink upon the pen, which writes 
freely, like a pen in any other handle, to suit the hand of 
the writer. The manufacturers u-e this pen in their daily 
business ; and Mabie, Todd & Bard, (180 Broadway), are 
the manufacturers. We have often seen the cperation of 
pen making at their factory, and we consider them 
very skillful macers, It would be difficult to find their 
superiors—even their equals, The pen above spoken of 
is warran'ed to give eatislaction. This firm make a variety 
of gold pens, which are unsurpassed. 








Cornett. University s'udenis are making themselves in- 
famous. During a performance ot a minstrel troupe, some 
200 of the college roughs conducted themselves so « bstrep- 
eronsly that the decent part of the audience vehemently 
protested. Thereupon the students became violent. The 
police undertook to restore order, but were overpowered: 
A number of the stud-nts were arraigned in the police 
court and fined. President White had better come back; 
an fur her, every student who dves not behave should be 
severely punished, even if it takes him to the county jail. 
No quarter for students any more than for others. 

Facts vs. Theory 

In regard to the method of coloring butter. The theosy 
is that cows when well fed and cared for will make yellow 
butter; the fact is that not one in ten will, except in times 
flush pasture. 

This is just the reason that the very best Dairymen in 
this country use Wells, Richardson & Co's Perfccted But- 
ter Color. We warrant it to add at least five cents per 
pound to the value of white butter, a return of one dollar 
for every cent it costs, 
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AnotHer curious fact is that private schools are increas- 
ing in spite of the compe'ition of the publicschools, Fora 
time the former were obliged to yield to the storm; many 
succumbed. Those that survived are found indispensible 
to fit boys properly for college. The colleges say the 
public s hools do not g ve their students a thorough train- 
ing; the pub'ie schools give an excuse they do not make 
fitting for college their busincss, but fitting for business. 
From the statistics of the annual examinations at Har- 
vard it appears that of late years the enduwed schools and | 
academivs have Leen slowly gaining upon the public 
schoo's in the number of candidates presented and in the 
quality ot the traming given to her pupils, At present 
abut equal numbers of pupilscome frum public and pii- 
vate sclivuls. 





“I Am All Played Out” 

is acommon complaint. If you feel so, get a package of 
Ki!ney Wort and take it and vou will at o:ce feel its 
toric power It renews the healt y action of the Kidneys, 
Bowels and Liver, and tl.us restores the natural life and 
s'reng’h to the wesry bedy. Get a box and use it at 
ouce, 
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Tne Teachers’ Association in my dist ict in Franklin, 
Del. Co. N. Y., meet twice each month on Saturday e- en- 
ings. They discuss school-room topes and thcse 
teachers who are ‘nterested in attending «ach meeting are 
dvivg a thorough work in their scheol-room, 





Shrewdness and Ability, 
Hop Bitters, so treely advertised in all the papers, secu- 
lar and relizious, are having a large sale, and are su, plant- 
ing all other wecicnes. There is to denying the virtue 
of the Hop plant, and the proprietors of these Bitters have 
shown great shrewdness ard ability in compounding a 
Pitters, whose virtues are so pa!pable to every one's ob- 





tion. G. M. BELL, M, D, 
Benton Harsor, Mion. 


We send copies out each week to those who are engaged | 
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New York School Journal, for 1880. 


During the present year the Scnoot Journat will be a 
most effective agency for giving information concerning 
education and enforcing a sound philosophy in the modes 
of instruction. Itis becoming plain t at the public mind 
demands an improvement on the traditional methods that 
are in ‘ull blast in most of the schools, and to meet this de- 
mand. the teacher need know the thoughts, views, plans 
and practice of our most progressive educators. Thus the 
Journat brings each week to its subscribers. It is now in 
its tenth year, stronger, more emphatic and earnest than 
ever. No teacher can afford to he without this paper. 

To increase our circulation we offer the following va u 
able 





PREMIUMS, 
1. Page's Theory and Practice of Teaching. $1.50. 


This noted book is without a peer. The principles of 
teaching are illustrated and the practice invest.d with a 
charm that no otner writer has equaied. W. offer this to 
any subscriber whe will send us one new Journal sub- 
scriber, or two Institute subscribers, and twenty-five cents 
for postuge, etc. Thus it costs you but twenty-five cents! 


2. How to Teach. $1.50. 


This volume is a manual of methods for the use of teaca- 
ers by Supts. Kiddle, Harrison and Calkins, of New York 
ety. It is essentially the system which is employed in 
the schools ot New York city. It lays down the methods 
for teaching p!ionetics, reading, spelling, arithmetic, object 
lessons, drawing, writing, and sahool management, use 
of the numeral frame, geography, voval mus ¢, etc. It shows 
how each study in each class should be taught, re 
with the lowest. It is a volume of the highest value an 
indispensable to the practical teacher. We offer it to any 
subscriber for one new JocrnaL subscriber, or two Jnstt- 
tute subscribers, and twenty-five cents fer postage, ete, 
Thus it costs vou but twenty-five cents ! 








3. Johonnot's Principles and Practice of Teaching. $1.50. 
This is a new work and by a very alle writer. It takes 
up the Mental Powers, the Objective Methods, Object- 
Teaching, relative value of the different branches, the Kin- 
dergar en, Physic .] Culture, Esthetic Culture, Moral Cul- 
ture, Course of Study, Country Schools, etc. We believe 
it will prove to be a volume of immense value to the pro- 
ressive eacher. We offer it for one new subscriber to 
Toone, or two to the Jnstitute, and twenty-five cents for 
postage. etc. Thus it costs you but twenty-five ceuts! 





4. Manuals for Teachers. Each 50 cents. 


(1) Cultivation of the Senses. (2) Cultivation of the 
Memory. (3) On the Use of Words. (4) On Discipline. 
(5) Un C'ass Teaching. 

Each of these have suggestions of priceless value to the 
teacher. They cover a large ground and will prove very 
helpful. Each is offered as a premium tor one new sub- 
scriber to the Jnstitute or JouRNAL, or two subscribers to 
the Companion, with ten cents for postage, etc. Thus they 
cost you but ten cents each! 


5. . Craig's Question Book. $1.50. 


For description see our advert'sing! pages We offer it 
for two subscribers to the Jnstitute, one to the JournaL 
and twenty-five cents for postage, etc. Thus you get it 
or twenty five cents' 


6. Normal Question Book. $1.50. 


This volume contains over 400 pages. The answers are 
quoted from standaré text books. There are 3,000 ques- 
tions and acswers; there ix an appendix on map-drawing. 
Tt has been prepared expressly for teachers reviewing for 
exan ination, but is acapted for use in the school-room. 
We believe it to be an excellent book for the pract’cal 
teacher. We offer it for one new subscriber to JouRNat, 
two to the Institutes, four to the Companion, and twenty- 
five cents for postage. Thus it really costs you in cash but 
twenty five cents. 





7. the Pocket Dictionary. 50c. 


This elegant volume defines 30,000 words, has 250 illus- 
trations ; has a coll-ction of words and phrases from the 
Greek, Latin, and French languages, a list of abbreviations 
in use in the arta, sciences and general literature. Thon- 
sands have been sol:! for 63 cents. We offer two for one 
new JOURNAL, or one InstiTuTE subscriber, or one for one 
Companion subscriber. Postage, ix cents on each volume. 
Thus, a copy of this valuable little book cosis you six 
cents. 


8. Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. $12.00. 

For ten new subscribers to the Jocenat; for twenty 
to the Institute; for torty to the Companion, we 
will send you this magnificent dictionary. Thus it will 
only cust you expressage. 








9. Warcester’'s Unabridged Dictionary. $12 00. 

For eight subscribers to the Jougnat, or sixteen to the 
InstiTuts, o> thirty-two to the Companton. 

This library of books will cost you in cash but $2.06 and 
a little usetul educationa! labor. Can you not afford to lay 
in these precious books at that rate? 





servation.— Ezaminer and Chronicle. 


K. L. Ketuoce & Co., Educational Publishera 
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BRAIN "AND NERVE FOOD. 


VITALIZED 
PHOSPHATES. 


Composed of the nerve giving principle of the Ox Brain and Wheat Germ. Physicians have prescribed 193,000 packages, with good results in all forms of impaired vitality, nervous 


xhaustion, or weakened digestion. 
brain and nerves. 


It is the best Preventive of consumption, and all diseases of debility. 


For sale by Druggists or by mail, $1.00. 


It gives quiet rest and sleep, both to infant 


and grown persons, by feeding the 


F. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 





Maine News. 

Hop Bitters, which are advertised in our 
columns, are a sure cure for ague, billiovs- 
ness, and kidney complaints, Those who 
use them say they cannot be too highly 
recommended. Those afflicted should rive | 
them a fair trial, and will become thereby 
enthusiastic in their praise of their curative 
qualities.— Portland Argns. 





AoccorpIne toa recent article ia Hngineer- 
ing, the 'eading organ of its kind in Lon- 
don; the cost of the new or {Siemen’s 
toughened glass is about the same per ton 
as that of cast-iron, but, as the specific 
gravity is only about one-third that of 
iron, the cost of any article of given di- 
mensions is, of course, materially less, | 
The material, says this paper, has as yet | 
been too recently introduced, and too 
little is known of its real characteristics, 
to enable any very decided opinion to 
be formed as to itsJfuture capabilities ; 
but, notwithstanding this, the results of the 
experiments so far made with the material 
are certainly of an exceedingly promising 
character, and the futher development of 
its application will be watched with much 
interes*. 








One Box or Six Bottles. 

If ycu are suffering from a combination 
of liver or kidney diseases, and constipation, 
do not fail to use the celebrated Kidney- 
Worth. It is a dry compound as easily 
prepared as a cup of coffee, and in one 
package is as much medicine as can be 
bought in six dollars bottles of other kinds, 


A new industry has been started in 
Flushing L, I., that of constructing houses 
in sections which can readily be put togeth- 
er with movable pins. No plaster is used, 
and the buildings are neatly finished inside, 
the boards and beams being beaded and 
polished. The houses range from $800 
upward, and are chiefly shipped to the West 
Indies. 





Cook’s Grand Excursions to Europe. § 

People who contemp'ate traveling in 
Europe will consult their own interests by 
investigating the Grand Excursions ar- 
ranged by Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son, 
of London and New York, for the year 
1880. We have before us a handsome 
pamphlet of 64 pages, just issued by the! 
above firm, giving full particulars of their 
Tours, with details of routes and rates, | 
which include all necessary expenses of 
traveling from the time the Tourist leaves 
New York till his return. 
Map of Europe shows the routes which 
Cook’s Parties will follow. 


Lo; s Throat » Thwent -end Lung 
“I find them efficacious.’’ —Edwin Booth. 
“T have a very high opinion of their excellence.” 
- Schuyler Colfax. 

“T find them invaluable.’ 

—Hon. S. S. Cox. 

** Best thing for the voice that 1 ever used.” 
—Chaplain McCabe. 

“ Child ceased coughing in three minutes.” 
~Joseph Cook. 

“T heartily commend them.’ 
—U. 8. Dist. Art’y W. P. Fiero. 
Moore’s Lozen are truly the best medi- 
cine for Throat Ivings ever produced. 10 
and 25 cent boxes. 

DR. C. C. MOORE, 688 Cortlandt St.. New York. 


$7 A WEEK. aye day at bomeeasily made. oso 


Address Taux & Co,, Augusta,Main 








A handsome | 





MADAME ZADOC PORTER’S 
CURATIVE COUGH BALSAM. 


Favorably known and 
Largely Used in New 
York City and Vicinity 
for over Forty Years. 


25, 50 & Tc A BOTTLE. 
One of the Best, Cheapest 
AND MOST 


Effectual of Remedies. 


Warranted, if used according to directions, to cure or 
relieve 





Coughs, Colds, Croup, Wheoping Cough 
Asthma, and all Affections of the 
Throat and Lungs. 

A Purely Vegetable Expectorant; not a violent reme 
dy; and very agreeable to the taste. 

*,* If you have a cold, it ever so slight, do not fail to 
give the Balsam atrial. The timely use of a 25c bottle 
will often prove it to be worth a hundred time its cost. 

The % bottle contains four times as much as the Ue 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 





1 PERMANENTLY CURES | 
J5 KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
Constipation and Piles. 


DR. R. H. CLARK, South Here, Vt., says, 
“In cases of KIDNEY TROUBLES it has 
acted like a charm. It hascured many very 
bed cases of PILES, and has never failed to 


©, 8. HOGABON, of Berkshire, says, “one 
package hasdene wonders for me in com- 
pletely curing a severe Liver and Kidney 


BECAUSE IT ACTS ON THE 
LIVER,THE BOWELS AND KID- 
NEYS AT THE SAME TIME. 


the poisonous humors that develope 
In Kidney and Urinary diseases, Bil- 
lousness, Jaundice, Constipation, 
Plies, or in Rheumatism, Neuraigia 
and Female disorders. 
KIDNEY-WORT is adry vegetable com- 
pound and can be sent by mal! prepaid. 
One package will make six qts of medicine. 
TRy iT Now ! 
Buy it at the Druggists. Price, $1.00, 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Propristers, 
Burlington, vi. 





HOP BITTERS. 


(A Medicine, not a Drink,) 
CONTAINS 
HOPS, BUCHU, MANDRAKE, 
DANDELION, 
Tux Purest anv Best Mepicat Qv. 
OF ALL OTHER Birrers. 


and especially Female Complaints. 


$1000 IN GOLD. 
Ml be paid for a case they will not cure or help, of 
anything impure or injurious found tn them. 
Ask your druggist for Hop Bitters and try the 
ore yousleep. Take no other. 


or Coven Cons Rak Children.” safest and b 
Hop Pap for Stomach, L wt 4 and Kidneys 
superior to ail others. Ask Druggists. 


, . I. C. is an absolute and ‘rresistible cure 
inkeness, use of opium, t co and & 


otics. 


above sold by drugrists. Hop Bitters Mfg. Co. Rochester, X.Y, 





HE TEACHERS’ | " TOMKINS’ COVE, ROCK 

land Co., N. ¥. delighitunty situated on the west 

bank of the Hudson, ten miles below West Point. A 

and perfectly healthy we Moderate 
accommodations. 


and solely 
for the benefit of tired teachers. Address carly. 
oamten. Miss E. CLEMENT, Germantown, Pa, 


ROMEXS ASK FOR 


FOR SALE BY All DEALERy 


“ESTERBROOK & CO 
FALCON PEN 


STEEL PEN 





WRENORKCERCE 25 SORA.ST. 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 











a beautifu: work of 
One Hundred Pages, 

One Colored Flower Plate, 
and Five Hundred Illustrations, | ™*"y 8° Wood Cuts. 


| ments. 
with Descriptions of the best Flowers and Veg- 


A beautiful Horticultural Magazine, 
Monthly. 
| Colored Plate, 32 pages of reading matter, and 


published 
Each number contains a handsome 


It has several Depart- 


Editorial, containing articles on leading 
aon, — «~ of seeda, and how to _— , Horticulture x subje cts, with fine illustrations, 
them. All fora Five Cent Stamp, In En- 
glish or German. Correspondence, each number has interest- 


| ing communications from every section of the 
| country, while from time to time we are fuvor- 
ed with valuable contributions from over the 
ocean, 

Foreign Notes, 1s an interesting Department, 
as as it contains the latest garden notes from 
foreign journals, 

Pleasant Gossip, in this section practical 
answers are given to questions that daily arise 
in plant and garden culture, culture, and much 
| information is imparted in a plain and pleasant 


VICK’S 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE 
GARDEN, 


One Hundred and Seventy-five 





Pages Six Colored Plates, way. 
and many hundred engravings, For 50 cents Our be People, is entertaining, intruc- 
in paper covers; $1.00 in elegant cluth. In tive and fully ulestrated 
German or English. Price, $1.25 a year; Five copies $5.00. 


Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


The Sanitarian, - 


‘SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 
A New Book on this Subject in Press. 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
DEVOTED TO THE PRESERVATION 


“ibe 
(AMOS M. KELLOGG, A.M., 
OF HEALTH, MENTAL AND PHY- 
SICAL CULTURE. } 


EDITOR OF THE 
—_—_—— | 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL 
$3.00 a Year: 30 cents a Number. 


CONTENTS 
Subscribe Now For 1880. 


Good Order the Result 01 Good Manage 
ment. 

Principles of Schoo] Management 

General Requisites. 

Difficulties 

Classification. 

Programme 

. Recitations and Recesses. 
{ 
“ If the heads of families would ‘turnish] such ‘reading roy, 
as this to their children instead of the trashy and flashy ' - . 
10. Penalties and Puni hments 
story papers, WE SHOULD HAVE MORE HOPE OF THE 11. A Well-Managed School 
RISING GENERATION that they would understand the | % Siessiienene : 
laws of bealth.”—Scientific Manufacturer, 
“Tux SANITARIAN'S SUCCESS IS AD EVENT IN THE 

HISTORY OF THE EDUCATION OF THE AMERICAN PROPLE. 
It has succeeded in making the preservation of health an | 
attractive and popular theme of study, not only in the | 
schools, but in the household; through and by it causes 
ot disease are recognized and abated, which had hitherto 
been allowed to run their course and abide the tasue of 
the physician. Itis only since the advent of Taz Sayt- 





~ 


Chap. 
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E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 
posure. In like manner, the discussion of sewer gas pot-| really great men and women. It is full of instruction 


A Wonderful Invention 
on ven ‘ 
son, the errors of infant feeding and numerous other and js declared by old and young to be the best paper 


| This will be a*book of great practical value. Price $1 
post-paid. Sentasa premium for one new Journal or 
two Institute, or four Companion subscribers. 
The Scholar's Companion, 50 cents a year 

TARIAN tha’ the public have become properly alive to | Js indeed a grand thing ; it is a newspaper for the boys 
the dangers of defective drainage and echool-room poi-| and girls. It is sure to interest every one ; it is devoted 
soning ; these evils were among its first objects of ex- | to self-education and new ideas, and the doings of our 
| subjects of like importance, now everywhere interesting that enters the house. It gives out questions and pre 
the people, had hitherto been confined to medical jour- | sents prizes for best answers, best writing, drawing, etc. 
nals."— The Commontwralth, It should be in every house where there are children; it 
jeals with the practical things of life in the J ° 

PUBLISHED ‘AT settwar. Teh = eclously wel 


bott wa Ite readers will become unconsciously well 
| informed on a thousand subjects that are treated of no- 
8 Spruce Street, New York. where else. In fact this paper is for the 


children, as the ordinary newspaper is fitted for men and 





women. Toshow how —* is, one agent visited 146 


Election ist’s Annual, (No. familiesand 18 subsec , d, besides, this paper is 

200 pages. Latest Readings pure as gold; there are many that are justly to be } readed 

Dislogues. etc. Published by Na they are almost as fatal asabullet. Parents, , Senchers 
a ——— of Elocution and Or | send for the Companion, giveitasa 


%e.; cloth + Gperee- 


| ato pestnes : pape’ x tee you wi'l consider it ‘worth tenfold the price Let all 
OEM ARE é€c Oy Nos. 1416 and 1418 Chestnut St | hook and paper agents send us a green stamp for sample 
| Philadelphia, Pa. dealers in Elocutionary Publications E 


| t will pay them to take subscribers. bv who een 
Ww led , | heir names will receive a copy free. Addre 
T e wants y to eanvass for 
WwW AN TED. this Journal in this City and 
| Brooklyn. ,Twu the rien poreve yn liberal terme will be of- | 
E. L 


E. L. Keiioee & Co., 17 end St, N. Ye 
| fered. | NEW YORK 


er ramet UP AND RGLIEE UNE | ENGRAVING 00, 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Saeeirrep “Cociace soot Pre yout 
Catalogue sent Free. This process is to ly all kind 
VANDUZEN 4 TFT. Cincinnati, O. mm J, such as Maps, Seawtng Oda, Out Moon Die. 
and Machinery. Lettering of all kinds is pro- 
S777 see oS Sricennt 2 agents, Outfit free | in perfecticn. The prices are far below copper 
O. VICEERY, Augusta, Maine | or wood eneraving, in fact it is th, ches 


eee 
SOR ae Tare nconbertend, Maino 
Address, Hatuart & Co.,Portland, Maine 
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NEW YOR* SCHOOL JOURNAL. 








PUBLISHERS. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
$5 and 87 Park Place, New York. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s New Manual of 
‘enmanship. 





Paysons’ German Copy Books. 
Bartholomew’s Induarial 5 Drawing Series. 
InpUsTRIAL DraWwIne 
Primary DRawiIne CaRDs. 
TYaCHERS' MANUAL TO Books. 
GuIPF To CaRDs. 
Diggmere’s Graded Spelling Blan 
my’ he tall Price 5 ond Nos. Ss 8, 10 ote. 
McVicar's ational rete See te, 
Rporican, Rotel il Price, 5 cts. F's, 10 cts, 


The National Compoat tion a nor Book. An ¥lemien- 


tion, Letter Writing and Business Forms. tall 
rice, 10 cents. 
Greene’ 8 Graded Gpemmer Blanks. 


Descriptive Catalogdes with Rates of Introduction 
p solicited. 








furnished on app Corr 
FROBERT S. DAVIS & CO. 
BOSTON, 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Creenleaf's Mathematics, 
Well’s Logarithms, 
Clibert’s Spellers, 
Parker's Exercises in English Com- 
position, Etc. 

‘We have now ready the newly revised edition of Green- 
leafs Elementary Algebra. The University Algebra, 
Edited by Prof. Weis of the Mass. Institute of Technol- 
ogy, has already been adopted for and introduced into 
a large number of Colleges and Universities. 

Call on or address 


ORLANDO LEACA, 


dgr-ori 142 and 144 Grand St., New York 


LAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFEL- 
FINCER, Pustisnens, Pura., Pa, 


Prof, LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL ae 


Outlines of History,—Onutlines of History 
} Original Tables, Chronological, Genealo; eels aad’ L Lit 
erary, 1 vol., 238 pages, oblong 4to, cloth, $2.00. 


Hijsterical Questions, Logically Arranged and 





the _—_—_ book to ,Owttines of History. 1 vol. 
oblong quarto, Cloth, $1.75. 
Historical Atl 
ontaining a chronological, ‘series of 100 Colored Ma: 
illustrating successive periods, from the dawn of 
$380. to the Present Day. 1 vol. oblong quarto, ‘ue 





Historical Chart, or, History Taught by the E ye 
Showing at a glance the Rise, wveeqmens and 
otall the important Nations, from the earliest a Fell 
until the present day. This Chart is published in four 
distinct forms. 


*, For terms and othe: information, address the pub- 
Ushers. 


CoWPERTHWAIT & Co 


“628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 














PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
WONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
SREENE’S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR’S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U. S, History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American Literature. |” oy as 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 








RORHER’S BOOK-KEEPING. 


RE $ 50 The five books sent o 
Gonmmen School... 1.50 | teachers for py 
Counting Honse...... 3.00 | for $3.50, or on one book 


Lectures, $1.00. “Key 2.00 oa bak price, but only in 
reply to requests accompanied by the money. 
or special terme for introduction write to 


W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, St. Louls, Mo 


A WPGLCOME “ VINITOR” 


“ Best musical utenitieemens aw printed.” “ Ev 
musician and student should have it.” “ The m 
in each number alone worth the cost pa v4 entire 


a —. " “Thany one wants to keep 
mn Mange pane S dem “ The pre "Phe pre. 
. rnturas eorth oe a subscriber wish 


These are bona fide preas notices ot 


Church's Musical Visitor, 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 
Every number contains 82 large P es filled with musi- 

cal sketche~, original Solon eri , isms, pe nae! , 5 ae 

musical news; and five to ten 

PREMIUMS FOR ohana yore 
Every subscriber negesves, oti one of eleven Senent 

Premium Volumes. The 

tonish and ome everynoay. Full particulars rn] list 

of contents sen’ 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.50. 
(Mention whether you prefer voca! or instrumental 


music, easy or ditieult: and we willknow which pre- 
mium to send.) 


Sample-Copy free on receipt of stamp. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


W. Fourth St Cincinn tt 
os rs d 805 Rew, NewYork. 








THE COMPLETE SERIES OF 


WORCESTER'S DICTIONARIES. 


QUARTO DOIN ARY. Protusely M[lustrated. Li- 
UNIVERSAL andc CRITICAL DICTIONARY. 8vo. Li- 
ee 
ACADEMIC Dic TONARY. Illustrated. Crown 8yo. 
Halfroan. $1.%. 
COMP SEEN VE DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 12mo. 
— (ELEMENTARY) DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 
mo alf roan 
PRInARY peOT Ons Y. ITlustrated. 16mo. Halt 


0 c 
POCKET DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 24mo. Cloth, > 
: roan, flexible, 85 cts. ; roan, tucks, gilt edges, 
any special alds to students, in addition toa very 
full prcnseaging and defining vocabulary, make Wor- 
cester's, in the opinion of our most distinguished educa- 
tora, the most complete, as well as by far t the cheapest 
Dictionaries 0 ot our lan iE) 
J 8B LIPPER NCOTT & CO., Publishers. 
715& 717 Mar t., Phil ladelphia. 


BOOKS at COST. 


0 GREAT PROPOSITION 


To the Readers of the 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


PROPOSITION I. 

The Normal Question Book 
fer only $1.25. Regular price, $1.50. 
PROPOSITION II. 


Methods of Teaching 
—OF- 


COUNTRY SCHGOLS 


For only $1.00. Regular price $1.25. 











PROPOSITION III. 


Normal Outlines and Normal Teacher, 


One year for only $1.50. Regular price 
would be $2.00. 





PROPOSITION IV. 

A COPY EACH OF THE 

Norma! Question Book, Methods of Teaching 

in Country Schools and “ Normal Teach- 
er” Parsing Book, for only $2.00. 


PROPOSITION V. 
A COPY EACH OF THE 
Normal Question Book, Methods of Teaching 
in Country Schools, ** Normal Teacher” 
Parsing Rook, Normal Outlines of 
the Common School Branches 
and the Normal Teacher, 
one year for only 
$3.00. 


These propositions are made to the readers of the 
New York OOL cormmel, a to the readers of no 

other paper. They are made for 6 several reasons, one of 
hn y is the introduction of our books where they are 
no 
These ore itions will hold good only 20 pays frem 
date of pe pont which the Cpe pmemeny | appears. 
Cut o advertisement and return it m your order. 
It will: 4 to order at once. This sdvertioement may 
not Ly ain 

These propositions are the greatest ever made by any 
publisher. AcENTs WANTED in every country. 
Address all orders to 

J. E. SHERRILL, Pro om . _. ermal Teacher " 
Publishing House, Danville, In 


INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 


For the Piano. 


Richardson’s New Method for the Pianoforte, 


ad sustains its reputation oe the most perfect of In- 
struction books, heviag. been m times re im. 
proved and enla’ Hun dreds of 0 ae 4 have been 
told, and it At —~ fa “gonstant and large Be 
eto book. Notice the exact title, and 





socept no aa 


Now get your EASTER MUSIC. Send for list. 


For Reed Organs. 

[2$2.50), by Emmrnaow and 
The Emerson Method. yee —_— 
“method” and an abundance of fine pieces, ins 
oa and vocal, that please while they instruct ‘ine 





Do not forget. 


Waitt Ropes! (30 cts). 
Book. A great success. 
Everybody should possess it. 


TEMPERANCE JEweELs (3% cts). By J. H. Tewney. 
New Temperance Songs, all choice and wide awake. 


Emerson's ANTHEM Boox ($1.35). By L. O. Ewenrson, 
poasoetes in quality. Very choles and large col: 
ection. 


AMERICAN ANTHEM. Book ($1.25). 100 easy Anthems 
for common choirs. By JOHNSON, TENNEY “sed 
ABBEY. 


Any book mailed, post-free, for the retail price. 


New Sunday School Song 
By AnBey and Munersr. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
0. H. DITSON & OO., 843 S’eway | New York. 


NTS WANTED to Sell the NEW 


FARMING FOR PROFIT 


TELLS w To 
tivate all the F; arm Crops in Best Meuner 
preod and Grote tock ; Grow Fruit; Manage 








We ataen Send soc. for 


aA doz, Jansen, McClurg 


Rae EST, BEAT | 


o., Chicago. | 3 
By S. W. STRAUB. 


ECHOES 


How to Make Money on the Farm, 

ery Farmer should have a copy. 860 Pages. 
140 “Tilustrations. Send forcircularsto = 
J. C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphi 


THE HEKTOGRAPH. 


THE MARVEL OF THE ACE! 


New Process of Rapid Copying without the Use of Acids or a Press, 
100 Copies of any Original Writing or Drawing in 20 Minutes, 
Invaluable to School Superintendents and Teachers. 


The Patentees of the Hektograph are the original inventors of this process and the only 
ones who can obtain a patent for it in this country. The wonderful success of the Hektograph 
here and in Europe have caused hundreds of poor, cheap imitations to be made and offered for 
sale, and have disgusted many with the process; to all such we say give the Hektograph a 
trial and if not better than any other you need notkeep it Among those who are using the Hek- 
tograph after trying and discarding several of the imitations, are: 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. WESTERN UNION 
TELEGRAPH CO. AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILWAY CO. 
And Hundreds of Others. 


Any apparatus other than the Hektograph for this process is simply an imitation. 
genuine one only. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send for Circular. 


HEKTOGRAPH CO., 


22 and 24 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK. 


44 BLOOMFIELD ST.. Boston. 118 SOUTH 7th aT. PHILA. 
155 MUNROE ST., Chicago. } aww [535wast Sud RT. Cincinoatl, Obie. 


FOR EUROPE tie HOLY LAND. 


Third Annual Educational Excursion, Summer and Fall of 1880. 


Excursion Tours through ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, HoLLaND, BELerum, GERMANY, AusTRIA, ITALY, SWITZER 
LAND, FRranog, etc., with Grand Supplementary Excursions to Egypt and Palestine. A)i the Great Musical, Art- 
and Educational Centers of the Old World to be visited. including Berlin, Dresden, Leipsig, Prague, Vienna, and 
other important cities omitted in previous excursions ; also, London, Paris, Rome, Naples, and the most pictur- 
esque scenery of all the countries named, including the most beautiful of the Scotch, Swiss, and Italian Lakes, the 
High Alps of Switzerland, several of the grandest Alpine Passes,etc. All tours include fret-clase travel, hote 
accommodations, fees, etc. 

For prices, explanatory p 


Buy the 











phiet, and further particulars, address 


E. TOURJEE, Music, Hall, Boston, Mass. 


“A Summer Jaunt.’’—A Kem of 646 pages, with 32 Sasteetiens, gives a most interesting account of 


rmer excursion. Priee, $, post 














For Fine Writing, No. |, 303, od Ladies, 170. For Broad Writing, 294, 389, 
and Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, and 


Falcon, 873, 9O3. Other Styles to suit ali hands, 
Sample Cards, Price Lists, ete., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS 91 John Street, New York. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 


If neglected, may rapidly 

into quick tm gg = 4 
Its = i 
voice, weak eyes, dizziness, faint 


feelings, matter dropping into the consumption and premature death, For 


CONSUMPTION HAY FEVE™ 


ronchitis, Coughs, hes, ess. 
— Sore Phioal ead y bn diseases by the bps = 228 a is a tree 
and certain to cure and give rpztant rel 


=a INHALER. 


a a it ects aso Ie 
-civing power is felt » 



















, aud ay heal 
nase diseases can be permanently cn: >" 


HOME Searment Bese ac 


. . ia, to io be returned if not satisfactory. and money refunded. Pro’ 

. State your symptoms plainly, and your }, PRICE MILLER, | M. p wy 84 ‘ 
case will have immediate and — station, fe » Charye, 
with able and careful assistants, Send for Circular ee Terms. Name this r. Address all letters 


HOME MEDICINE co.,* W. corner T Tit & ARCH STS. 


Philadcinhi-, ?. 
4a CUT THIS OUT. IT IS VALUABLE. “G& 
PLAIN 18k. SOLID ROLLED GOLD RING, 
VELVET-LINED CASE. 


Ww = to 
e “ee pa 














mhie“C Gift for Gentleman, or Child. 
any A 3)! in Setar ete Sarees 
Gold_ Rings, enclosed in « oa fine Velvet 
only 25 pte poe oper and agree to engrave an. 
or sentiment d on the inside of the “zing, provided nok cut out this advertise: 
ment, and mail to us, with stamps, mt or — the 15th day 1880. We will 
sume thee we cond os Sapna ae 
that you 2 will oblige us by distributing them tas fate 

nds, and ‘aid us by showing them yourring. You can in this bn heme ie us aaa 

ing other goods of standard Seue which we manufacture from new 


OUR PROFIT!!” 


Remember, the yd we send youisa oie aod 8 Solid, 18 k. Rolled Gold, of medium width, and that this un 
offer is made only ay et our goods in your + 4 Our firm ell established 








p10 


it it 

tothe Denefits efibie offer. Under no circum- 
stances will we send more than one Ring to any person ng us stamps and 
this advertisement ; but, after you receive it, if others are desired, we will far- 
nish 18 k. oe Goid Rings at prices pe in our Illustrated Catalogue, ng 
$4.25 to $10.50 each, according to size ; the the finger the 
more gold is required to make the ring, hence the difference PT sag" t forget 

to give size of wanted, and what you wish engraved on inside. 
can be sent by mail at our 

‘Address, 


4 soquinu om pug 


UNION MANUFACTURING ©0., 
126 8. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 


“th Tape ozys uy — » 


“209 910410 043 4940 NOL 87) 
9ey) Buys v Bajowsd fq 29) 





0} Yet no. 




















